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*‘Got a Bull Head That Time! ”’ 


The Most Neighborly Act I Know—See page 69 








LL who hear me to-night—men, women 
and children—are veterans of the world 
war; not the war of 1918, but the war of 
yesterday, to-day and to-morrow, the war 

between the forces of civilization and the baby! 
This talk is not purely for mothers. It is for 
every survivor of that war, for you, grandfather, 





Summer Care of Babies’ 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAF 


By DOROTHY DEMING 


Acting Gen. Director of Nurses, Henry St. Settlement 


baby. Let us take the first. If your baby is 
breast-fed, it has six times the chance for life that 
a bottle-fed baby has. It is twice as cheap and 
three times as easy to feed him. The moral is 








grandmother, father, mother, son and daughter, plain. On the other hand, if the baby must be 
for you were a baby once. You have by 
luck or good management won your war —_—_—— — — 


and are enjoying your war profit—life, 
health and happiness, I hope. How did it 
happen you were not one of the 85 who 
die out of every 1,000 babies born each 
year? How did you happen to pass 
through that first critical year of life? 
Did you ever reflect that someone—prob- 
ably your mother, your aunt or your old 
nurse—actually kept you alive until you 
were at least two years old? 

Babies do not “just grow” like plants 
and trees. Their care is the most delicate, 
the most exacting and usually the least 
appreciated of any in the world. They 
do not obligingly sleep half the year. 
They do not thrive on sunshine and 


and clothing. 
welfare subjects. 


That Old-Fashioned Color Test 


UR modern babies are, we believe, happier and healthier 
than babies in any age the world has known, but even so 
any mother will tell you that bringing a baby safely through the 
summer takes all her skill and intelligent love. 
the young mother need to understand clearly the simple but 
important rules upon which her baby’s health and very life may 
ang. 
You remember the old negro mammy who scorned the use of 
the thermometer in the baby’s bath. 
by the dozen, ’thouten that lil glass straw,”’’ she scolded. ‘‘I kin 
always tell efn the water’s jest right, case ef it’s too hot they 
tu’ns red and if it’s too cold they tu’ns blue.’’ 
Miss Deming, expert nurse, whose clear, understandable talk 
on the care of babies in summer was broadcast over WEAF, 
on July 30, gives much better advice on infant bathing, feeding 
We hope to have her radio again on other child 





water only. They do not even show their 


a 





wants in the early months of life, though 

the watchful mother can interpret a few simple 
signs. A truly difficult problem, and if difficult 
in the winter, how much more difficult in the 
summer when the babies’ enemies multiply, the 
heat brings bodily discomfort and the parents’ 
patience is tried to the breaking point! 


Three Secrets to Remember 


There are three secrets in the successful care 
of your baby during the summer months. They 
concern the feeding, clothing and airing of the 


hottle-fed, the milk should be the best obtainable. 
It should be whole milk from clean, tuberculin- 
tested cows. The formula should be ordered by a 
physician. The milk should be chilled as soon as 
drawn from the cow, bottled and kept on ice until 
time to use. I say on ice—and I mean on ice in 
its original bottle. Do not let it stand in the sun 
after delivery. Milk sours quickly in warm 
weather and even if it does not taste sour to you, 
changes may have taken place which baby’s 
digestion resents. In June, July, August and 








Especially does 


**I’se done bathed babies 
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September it is safest to bring the milk to a ba 
before using for the formula. Do not boil mog 
than one minute unless the physician has told 

todoso. Then cool the milk as rapidly as po 

by setting the pan in a pan of cold water. Be sup 
the utensils used in making the formula have beg 
boiled. When the milk is cool, make up th 
formula, pour into the baby’s bottle, cork ang 
place in the ice-box. The nipple for th 
bottle should be boiled three minutes be 
fore it is placed on the bottle for the baby, 
Never allow flies in your kitchen. 
may light on the milk or bottles. Fligg 
may carry almost every disease you ever 
heard of. The smallest fly may meang 
big doctor’s bill. Do not expect the babs 
to take as much food on very hot daysas 
on cool ones. You are not very hu 

yourself and the baby isn’t, either. Do 
not forget to give him some cool, boiled 
water two of three times a day when the 
temperature is above 90 degrees. Ifhe 
is getting other food beside milk—asg 
healthy baby should, after four months 
age—see that the food is kept cool, 
covered and fresh until time to serve, 
Your baby should gain a little in weight 
each week, even in summer. A loss df 
weight is serious. If his digestion is upset, if he 
has diarrhea, appears feverish, fretful or has no 
appetite, send for the doctor at once. Stop all food 
and give only boiled water until the doctor comes 


Shed Unnecessary Clothing 


Next in importance to food is clothing. A great 
deal of harm is done by overdressing the baby ia 
warm weather. When you are too warm and u- 
comfortable to move, baby is, too. When baby 

(Continued on page 76) 


One Way of Solving Community Problems 


Wayside, N. J.. Has Found That Community Organization Helps Answer Perplexing Questions 


BOUT three years ago in the community of Way- 
side, N. J., things began to happen. A group of 
men, led by D. Battjer, decided to meet together to 
discuss their common problems, and for this purpose an 
abandoned farm-house was used. The county agent 
met with them and as they sat around an old wood 
stove with the smoke so thick one could hardly see 
eight feet away, the idea of a community house was 
born. J. J. Heerdt, a poultryman, and Mrs. Victoria 
Green, a local school teacher, also had visions of things 
that might be accomplished in the neighborhood. 
Wayside is situated four miles from Asbury Park, and 
at the forks of five roads leading respectively in the 
direction of Eatontown, Red Bank, Asbury Park, Lake- 
wood and Freehold, one sees today the community 
house. It is meeting an acute need as a firehouse and 
also as a center for various activities, such as discussing 
plans for better roads, more economical crop production, 
more efficient schools and more satisfactory home 
management. It is a most important factor in the 
Boys’ and Girls’ club work, led by Miss Edith Marion 
Battjer, and in 
Home Econom- 
ics work. The 
boys and girls 
had no place to 
meet. And the 
parents realiz- 
ing this felt 
that if ever 
their dream 
came true the 
coming genera- 














tion should 
The old farmhouse where the idea have a _ place 
took form. in it. 


The building 
is truly a monument to the people by whom it is 
surrounded. ‘They conceived the idea and did the 
actual work of construction. The approximate size 
is 25 x 50 ft. It is built with two floors, the ground 
one being of cement, a fair sized cellar for the pipeless 
heater and a small but convenient kitchen. The metal 
work on the second story gives a finish equal to that of 
the average church. If one could examine the lumber 
and especially the joists, he would find that in some 





ELLWOOD DOUGLASS 


instances larger joists were used than seemed necessary. 
The secret of this is that much of the lumber was bought 
second hand from old buildings that were built to last 
and it is guaranteed to last as long or longer than any 
lumber bought from the yards to-day. And it was all 
bought for a song—a song sung by the men as they 
hauled it to the 
grounds during 
the early eve- 
nings when the 
days were long. 

The _ electric 
lights were in- 
stalled by local 
men under the 
direction of 
Marion Ridg- 
way, an elec- 
trician who had 
grown tired of 











The building the folks in the neighbor- 


his job and hood built. 
settled on the 
farm. The cement foundation and the entire first 


floor was mixed and laid under the capable leader- 
ship of Harry Bowne, a local farmer-mason. And so 
it goes. Many an afternoon after ten hours of labor 
had been given to the soil two hours more were given 
to the community house. More than once twenty 
farmers have worked shoulder to shoulder helping to 
realize their dream. 

One striking feature of the building is the fire-house 
on the first floor. Perhaps the most unique thing in 
the fire protection idea was the gathering together of 
the parts that make up theengine. Portions of a 
Ford car were bought in different sections of the county 
and put together by skilled mechanics who lived on the 
farms. The tanks needed were bought at a reasonable 
price. And, in fact, every piece of the equipment will 
be respected by every man, woman and child in the 
community because of the way in which it was collected. 
Since the completion of the equipment the enthusiasm 
has in no degree waned. In less than two months fires 
occurred in the neighborhood and the response to the 
call was equal to that of a well organized fire depart- 





ment, with the result that hundreds of dollars were 
saved for the men who had helped to build the engine. 
The first floor is also used for suppers, festivals and 
social gatherings and at such times the fire engines 
rolled outside away from the field of activity. 

To round out the scope of the building, a large room 
on the second floor is used to take care of business and 
educational functions. Here road problems are dit 
cussed, a lighting system for the community was : 
upon, and the county agent helps to solve various agr+ 
cultural problems. 

Many incidents prove the effectiveness of organised 
effort. For instance, only a few years ago Mr. Battjet 
was told that the time for repairing roads in the com- 
munity had not yet come. After talking the matter 
over with his neighbors and coming together in all 
organized way, they were able to convince the powers 
that be that the time had come for some of their roads 
to be taken care of. 'The community house, though not 
started when the first problem came up, has been used 
to discuss later road questions. Electric lights for the 
community were procured in a similar way. It see 
that some nearby communities had been better orgai- 
ized in asking for more up-to-date schools and had 
therefore taken some of the children from this district 
It was becoming a serious matter. The upper room was 
again sought and results secured. 

(Continued on page 67) 








Dark Horse: Well, anyhow, Eb, they ain’t took 
to pitching automobile tires yet.—Life. 
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The Harvest More Precious Than Jewels 


A Frenchwoman Tells Americans What the Land Means. to Her People 


the wealthy landed proprietors of the 

Aisne, was entertaining the women of the 

Good Will Delegation at tea. The tables 

were spread not far from the ruins of her former 

homestead. Looking about at the scene of des- 

olation, the blasted trees, the wasted ground and 

the shattered farm buildings, this Frenchwoman 

ke of the day in 1914 when news reached the 
Ainse that the Germans were coming. 

“T lost all my jewels,” she said. “‘ We had pnly 
an hour’s notice before leaving. I did not have 
time to get them.” 

Some of the Americans were 


FRENCHWOMAN, before the war one of 


- the areas devastated by war. 


By MARGARET K. LEECH 


French trees are dead, or slowly dying, blackened 
by gas. The fields were ploughed for the last 
time by shells and the deep, transverse alleys of 
the trenches. 


Sacrifice All for Land 


The impression of desolation and disuse is 
terrible. But the French will not admit that the 
condemnation of the land is permanent. Wonder- 
ful things have been done in the way of reclaiming 
To awaken the 


explosives. When his implement, delicately manip- 
ulated, strikes metal, the farmer stops and digs 
around the spot. He carefully removes the shell 
and sets it aside to be exploded later. On their 
drives through devastated France, the American 
delegates learned to recognize the significance of 
the rows of shells along the road. Sometimes they 
could hear the muffled reports of their explosions 
in some unfrequented valley. 

The fields represent a triumph of the courage 
and devotion of the French peasant. In the 
country of the Aisne the American delegates 
learned of the help which the peasants have 

received from the American Com- 





puzzled. Finally one of them spoke. 

“But you had an hour,” she said. 
“Wasn't that time enough to get 
your jewels?” 

The Frenchwoman looked sur- 
prised. “‘Why, that last hour,” she 
explained, “we were all busy getting 
the harvest into the barn.” 

It was a new thought to the 
American women who were studying 
in France under the 
auspices of the American Committee 
for Devastated France. They were 
silent for a moment, endeavoring to 

p the implications of what this 
Aa. had said; that the 
fields and the harvest are to the 
country people of France, rich and 
poor alike, under all conditions, the 
things of supreme importance. 

In their trip through’ France, the 
Good Will Delegates had seen much 
of the countryside. What they saw 
had impressed them deeply. In the 
faint evening light they had seen the 
men and women working in the fields, 
still seeking to catch a few, more 
moments of daylight. In the roads 
they had met the peasants walking the long miles 
between their cottages and their fields. They 
had seen the women carrying on their heads or 
pushing in wheelbarrows the piles of fodder for 
the barns. Especially they were impressed by 
the thrift and the untiring capacity for labor. 
Every corner, every hillside was planted, ex- 
quisitely tended. They had been able to guess 
something of the passionate love of the soil which 
dominates the country people of France. After a 
week of observation one of the delegates put her 
feeling into words. 

“I never realized before,” she said, “that we 
are just colonists temperamentally. We can’t 
ny what it is to care for the a our piece of 
and, the way these ple do. suppose it’s 
because the tradition A x .cndin of being uprooted, 
isn’t more than three centuries old in any of us, 
and in most of us not a third so old. These 
People are as much a part of the land as their 
“h or their trees or their vines.” 

ese impressions recurred to the women of 
the Good Will Delegation as, several days later, 
they drove through the Zone Rouge, the section 
of France condemned as irreclaimable after the 
ravages of four years’ war. There are miles of 
French road along which no patient peasants 
trudge homeward in the evening light. The 
landscape is still unrecognizable. The beautiful 





ruins of the home destroyed by the invading army. 





Good Will delegates visiting farm of M DeBussy near Anizy (Aisne), viewing the 


nothing, while now it is almost back to normal. 


fields to life again the French peasant will sacrifice 
his health and comfort—everything—for years to 
come. 

Wherever their limited resources permit, the 
peasants have returned to reclaim their land. It 
is a labor demanding devotion, skill and a great 
patience. First the shell holes and trenches must 
be filled in and the barbed wire combed from the 
fields. This last is in itself no unimportant task. 
Still, after four years of work, the job of clearing 
the barbed wire goes on, and seems to be without 
end. Along the roadside are ranged the bundles 
of wire, neatly coiled in great burrs for collection 
and removal. Trucks piled with these bundles 
passed the motors of the party of Americans, as 
they drove through the countryside. In the 
stations they saw them being loaded on the freight 
trains and carried away. The business of tearing 
down the appurtenances of war is in itself a tre- 
mendous task. 


Harvesting a Crop of Shells 
When the land has been cleared and filled in, 


the farmer must wait until the dry season to burn 
the weeds from his fields. Then he is at last 
ready to till the soil and prepare it for planting. 
Slowly and laboriously every foot of the fields 
must be turned over by hand, for it is not possible 
to usea plough at first. The soil is still sown with 


Four years ago the farm produced 


mittee for Devastated France. 
Through the initiative and help of 
this committee more than thirty 
agricultural syndicates have been 
formed. In these syndicates the 
farmers are united for the restoration 
of their land. American tractors 
have played an important part in this 
agricultural reconstruction. 

The French peasants of the de- 
vastated regions did not need to 
journey for great adventure. They 
simply came home. The familiar 
place, in which before 1914 their 
roots had been, was unrecognizable. 
They found a place to live. Perhaps 
it was a dugout or a cave or a quarry, 
a hole in a cinder pile, a corner of a 
ruin. They cooked their first meals 
over a fire made in the ground, with a 
German helmet for a soup kettle. 
There was no privation that they did 
not suffer, but they resurrected their 
fields. Their little money, all their 
effort, went for that. They might eat 
and sleep in a damp cave, but the 
fields were cleared and the crops 
sown. All of them worked, the old 
women and the small children. All of them are 
working still. 

For the simple duties of the routine of the 
fields, these peasants of France have endured 
perils and hardships indescribable. They are 
quite unconscious of heroism. They have no 


_time for it, because they are too busy with their job. 


For them the important thing is getting the harvest 
into the barn. 


One Way of Solving Community Problems 
(Continued from page 66) 


One problem recently taken up was the support of a 
county travelling library. When such a proposition 
is to be put up to the voters, it is necessary that a 
petition be signed by a certain number before the Free- 
holders are authorized to place the question on the 
ballots. When the list of voters was counted Wayside 
was outdone by no other community in the county. 

Two other small rooms on the second floor are used 
for committee meetings or for groups of Club or Home 
Economics workers; while not infrequently more than 
one meeting is in progress at the same time. Since the 
community house is the result of their combined ideas, 
labor and interest, each one feels a personal interest and 
respect for it. Consequently, they carry away from 
meetings held there many more facts than they would 
do from a building which meant nothing to them in- 
dividually. 
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Milk Prices Must Advance Immedi- 
ately 


LUID milk in the New York City market 

may be roughly divided half and half be- 
tween that which is sold in bottled form and that 
which is sold in cans from the wholesale market 
platforms. Nearly all of the fight for markets and 
the price-cutting which has made so much trouble 
and cost the dairymen of this territory so much 
during the last few months has been with this so- 
called platform milk. The greater part of this 
milk is furnished either by the League or by the 
other cooperative plants. Almost exactly the 
same situation has existed in New England 
between the independent cooperative plants and 
the New England Milk Producers’ Association. It 
is a conservative estimate that in our territory 
alone this competition has cost dairymen at least 
a million dollars a month. 

An effort was made through the Committee of 
Fifteen to bring the warring interests among the 
milk producers of this section together. The 
League withdrew from this Committee because it 
claimed that a majority of the Committee’s 
members did not represent farmer-owned plants 
and therefore had no way of enforcing resolutions 
for higher prices. The League was at least 
partly right in this contention, but no one can 
deny that the plants of the Eastern States Milk 
Producers and of the independent cooperatives 
are farmer-owned. No one denies either that the 
chief trouble in the market is between the League 
plants and these other farmer-owned plants. 
THEREFORE, A TREMENDOUS RESPONSI- 
BILITY RESTS UPON THE DIRECTORS OF 
THESE'PLANTS, BOTH WITHIN AND WITH- 
OUT THE LEAGUE, TO BRING ABOUT AN 
UNDERSTANDING IMMEDIATELY. There 
has been a lot of talking and casting of blame 
back and forth, but still the situation continues 
and still the farmers are getting the ruinously low 
prices. The surplus period is now passed, pas- 
tures are short, grain prices are climbing every day, 
the hot season in the cities is increasing the 
demand, AND IT IS TIME, HIGH TIME, 
THAT THE PRICE OF MILK TO FARMERS 
BE SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED. It is 
time for action by those who are in a position to 
bring about results. Not very much action is 
needed, either. There is no immediate need of 
elaborate, complicated committees, milk ex- 
changes, or conference boards. All that is needed 
is just a little plain understanding between the 
leaders of the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association and the directors of the Eastern States 
Milk Producers and other farmer-owned plants in 
this territory to respect each other's business and 
not to steal each other’s markets. 


The Most Neighborly Act 


O anyone who says that the world is going 
to the bow-wows, we commend the letters 
about the most neighborly acts which we are 





printing on the next page. Another page of these 
will follow shortly and we hope to find room later 
for several more of these letters. Not in our 
experience have we read anything that has been 
more of an inspiration than these letters. We 
received nearly a hundred of them, and they were 
all fine, so good in fact, that it was a most difficult 
job trying to determine which were best. We are 
not sure that the ones to whom we have awarded 
the prizes are the best. We know they were good, 
but so were the others. 

But the matter of the prize was of small moment. 
The big thing is that these letters prove that, the 
pessimists to the contrary, the old world is still a 
pretty good place, a place filled with kind, sym- 
pathetic, loving folks. 





The Fruit Exhibitors and the State 
Fair 


HE New York State Horticultural Society is 

considering recommending to the fruit and 
vegetable exhibitors that they change their ex- 
hibits from the State Fair at Syracuse to the 
Rochester Exposition. The Society points out 
that Rochester, being located in the center of the 
great fruit and garden belt of Western New York, 
is particularly convenient for a large number of 
fruit and vegetable exhibitors. 

But the chief complaint of the Society and of 
hundreds of fruit growers is the lack of cooper- 
ation from those in charge of the Fair. We 
confess to considerable sympathy with this com- 
plaint. Of all farm products, nothing adds more 
to a fair than the beautiful shows of fruits and 
vegetables. Yet it would seem that there has 
been the least consideration given to the ex- 
hibitors of these products. Year after year fruit 
and vegetable people have asked for a suitable 
building on the New York State Fair Grounds in 
which to make their exhibits. But each year 
something has come up to interfere and they have 
therefore been obliged to divide their exhibits and 
put them in unattractive buildings and spaces. 

Last year some members of the Horticultural 
Society were encouraged to believe that at last the 
State was going to build a Horticultural Building 
on the fair grounds in keeping with the magnitude 
of that branch of farming in the State. But talk 
of getting the Dairy Show here was brought up, 
and the Dairy Show management would not come 
unless the State erected acoliseum. The coliseum 
was put up and again the fruit people took a back 
seat. Of course the responsibility for there being 
no suitable building did not rest on the Fair Com- 
mission but on the legislature. 

There have been other grievances. It is claimed 
that the appointments of superintendents of the 
fruit exhibits have been made more from the stand- 
point of politics than from that of any real qualifi- 
cations for this responsible position. It is stated 
that both political parties have shown little 
consideration for the wishes of the fruit people in 
the management of their department at the Fair. 

It is, therefore, little to be wondered at that the 
horticultural interests are considering going else- 
where. Still, it is doubtful if such a move will 
result in benefit to anyone concerned. There can 
be but one big successful State Fair. 

The State has a lot of money invested in 
grounds and equipment at Syracuse. To get 
returns on this property, all branches of farming 
in the State should use it. We, therefore, most 
respectfully suggest to our friends, the fruit and 
vegetable growers, that they be patient just a little 
longer, and to those who have the Fair in charge, 
that they leave nothing undone to welcome the 
horticultural interests at the Fair and to give them 
the accommodations they need and should have. 


When Farmers Come to Wall Street 


ESTERDAY the Farm Bureau Agents of 
New York, together with a party of farmers, 
numbering nearly a hundred men in all, were 
the guests of the City of New York. No stone 
was left unturned to show these men that the 
city was appreciative of the farmers’ efforts 
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in the world. 

The men were here at the invitation and 
the auspices of the New York Central Railroad 
for a three-day trip to study the city markets. § 
full account of this is given on another 
Yesterday, the third day of the trip, the meg 


were invited by the Dairymen’s League Coopep.” 


ative Association to visit their fine offices o 

‘orty-second Street, to see how this cooperative 
organization actually operated under the i 
system. After the visit in the League’s office ig 
the morning, the men in big sightseeing buses 
were conducted by motor-cycle policemen from 
Forty-second Street downtown to WEAF station, 
from there to the City Hall, and then to the docks 
at the Battery, where they took a boat furnished 
by the city administration to travel around Map. 
hattan Island in order to study the terminal 
markets and the city’s shipping facilities. 

The most dramatic and impressive part of the 
whole trip was the stopping of all traffic by the 
motor cops while the buses carrying the farmers 
traveled with sirensscreeching without a single 
stop from twenty-five to thirty-five miles an hour 
around either the left-hand or right-hand side of 
street cars and other traffic, while the gaping 
crowds, held back by policemen, wondered what 
notables were passing. We rode from the Bat- 
tery ‘to Fourteenth Street with the boys at five 
o’clock when the home-going traffic is the densest. 
It was a unique experience. 

While traveling through the downtown crowded 
districts, including the passing of Wall Street, we 
were impressed with the progress farmers have 
made and the better appreciation city folks have 
of where the food comes from and of the men that 
produce it. On the other hand, these men will go 
back to the country after three days, including 
one whole night passed in the markets, with some 
real understanding of what the farmers’ great 
marketing problem in so large a city is. When 
these men talk about the markets, they will have 
an idea of what they talk about. 

The effort that the New York Central Railroad 
makes every year in bringing the large group of 
farmers to the city for this purpose is to be highly 
commended, and the enthusiastic comments of 
the men who have made the trip give full credit 
for its success to Mr. R. W. Quackenbush, General 
Agricultural Agent of the New York Central. 
Mr. Quackenbush carefully planned the schedule 
so that not a minute was lost by the group in 
getting about the city and in making the best out 
of their time to study those market activities 
which are the most important. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


LONG about this time of the year or a little 
earlier, city folks begin to think about 3 
vacation, and to wonder if it is not about time to 
go and pay their farmer relatives a good long 
visit. If there are no near relatives, cousins five 
times removed, or even casual friends, will serve, 
provided only that they live on a farm. I suspect 
that a great sigh of relief is breathed in many 4, 
farm home when the long-staying city friends 
finally have to tear themselves away and leave the 
farm to settle into its ways of peace and rest agail. 

Hospitality is all right, but there are limits, 
when Mother sweats in the hot kitchen for weeks 
at a time to cook for her own family and as many 
more visitors, and when Father begins to wonder 
what he will have left to sell after he has fed all of 
his guests, the smile of welcome becomes rather 
forced. 

One of these summer guests found her hostess 
sobbing one day violently in the corner of the 
kitchen. . 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “what are you crying 
so about?” 

“J—I—I am c-crying because I’m f-fraid youl 
never c-come to s-see me any more.” 

“Why, Mary,” said her guest, “don’t feel badly 
about that. You know I'll come again.” _z 

“But h-how c-can you come again, IF You 


N-NEVER GO AWAY THIS TIME?” 
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The Most Neighborly Act I Know 


A Few of the Many, Many Good Letters Sent In 


First Prize 

« OT many miles from here a couple bought 

a farm shortly after their marriage, and 

began a life struggle in what was to be 

either failure or success. For several 
years they toiled; children came and with them 
came sickness. The crops proved a failure, money 
was very scarce, their buildings going to wreck, 
and bankruptcy staring them in the face. Finally 
death visited the family and took one of their 
little ones. 

“Discouraged, broken-hearted, the winter fac- 
ing them, hardly enough food to pull through, the 
wife needing clothes, the babies without shoes, the 
man considered himself down and out. One bleak 
November morning a neighbor looking out of his 
window saw the man loading his house- 


By A. A. READERS 


lights, we value a helpful friend who isn’t afraid 
of geyms or the loss of a night’s sleep. 

““A woman, mother of six little ones, had her 
twelve-year-old tend the brood by a warm fire, 
while for ten days she made a morning trip through 
drifts with three feet of snow on the level to care for 
an old woman ninety years old whom no doctor 
could reach and who had only a sixty-year-old son 
(not toowise)tocarefor her, and brought her through 
pneumonia. Not owning skis, it was just a case 
of .wade and walk stone walls two miles and back. 

“May I tell of this same woman who made a 
neat little coffin, laid a two-year-old baby in it and 
carried it on her lap to its last rest for a Hun- 


unbelievably on the counter of a Christian mer- 
chant, when changed into warm clothing and 
stout shoes. Many kindly deeds have been done 
in our community. but because of the youth of the 
participants and their tact and compassion this 
act is written large in our memories.”—Mnrs. 
M. C.S., Schuylkill County, Pennsylvania. 
* * * 


A Tragedy Brings Prompt Help 


‘he night, rain in torrents, a deafening 
crash from the barn, a burst of flame. 
Jimmie, student farm-hand, getting out the 
horses; then—running, gasping men. The neigh- 
bors were coming! 

“Morning. The machinery and tools gathered 
in over fifty years of farming all gone. 
Three dead animals, smoking ruins. 





hold goods on his wagon. He immediately 





went over to see him, and in a pleasant 
way he remarked, “Moving, John?’ 

“Right there John sat down and opened 
his heart to the old farmer. He told him, 
‘It is either move or the poorhouse for 
me and mine.’ ‘Who told you to move?’ 
the old man asked. The reply was, ‘I’m 
done, what else can I do?’ ‘Put your 
things back in the house, then go over to 
my barn and get grain for your horses. 
I'll see you later.’ 

“About 4 P.M. the same day the slick 
team of the neighbor stopped at John’s 
farm with a wagon loaded down with 
flour, shoes, boots, clothes—a supply that 








What Was Left After the Storm 


“Then the neighbors built us a big 
shed. Everyone scarce of help, time to 
begin haying, they shouldered our burden 
as well as their own. They helped cut 
and stack hay, drew lumber and cement, 
helped concrete, and for many days 
they worked side by side with the 
carpenters. They came two days with 
teams and drew the stacked hay to the 
new barn. I cannot begin to tell all the 
help they gave and we can never repay 
them. Is neighborliness dying out? I 
answer most emphatically no! ‘A neigh- 
bor near by is better than a brother afar 
off.””—J. Y., Delaware County, N. Y. 





easily lasted half the winter. 

“*Take these things into your house,’ 
was the order, ‘and if you need more go 
to the store and get it. Your credit is 
good. Don’t worry about your bills, they 
have been taken care of. There are some 
pigs at the farm; call and get them. And 
now, John, go to work.’ 

“That neighborly act put life into him 
and from that moment John became a 
different man. When I last heard of him 
he was supervisor of the town that he 
was running away from only a few short 
years before, a discouraged, broken- 
hearted young man. He offered to pay 





~ 





What Was Left After the Neighbors Got Through Helping 
— See letter by J. Y. 


* * * 
An Operation Under Difficulties 


“'¥ WAS called to my next door neigh- 

bor’s one cold, wintry day, found the 
doctor there and his patient—a young 
married woman—at death’s door with an 
internal hemorrhage. 

“A surgeon and a nurse had been called 
from the nearest city at once. A neighbor 
started to meet them, another went for 
the priest and still another for a doctor to 
administer the anesthetic. By 6:30 all 
were in the house. 

“Hurriedly the dining-room table was 
prepared for the patient. It was found 














his benefactor back, but the old man 
shook his head and remarked, ‘If you ever 
have the chance to do for another as I did for you, 
I will be more than paid.’”—W. P. H., Delaware 
County, N. Y. 


* * * 
This Neighborly Act Lasted Two Years 


Second Prize 
“QIURELY the farmer who believed that folks 
nowadays were not so neighborly as they 
used to be, does not live in our neighborhood. 

“One winter, a few years ago, a man that lives 
near us was taken ill with pneumonia. He did 
not respond readily to medical help and it was 
two years before he was again able to work. He 
was living on a large farm and had a twenty-five- 
cow dairy. 

“Fortunately his wife and fifteen-year-old 
daughter could milk, for obtaining farm help at 
that time was almost impossible. During the 
farmer's two years of illness twenty neighbors 
coming from a radius of four miles held a ‘bee’ 
at frequent intervals. They cut and buzzed his 
wood, planted and harvested his crops and also did 
hishaying forhim. One near neighbor entertained 
the younger children at her home for a number of 
weeks. Another did the washings for a long time 
while others helped out with the milkings. All 
this was cheerfully done. Everyone seemed glad 
to have been able to help in their neighbor’s time 
of trouble.” —C. M., Cortland County, N. Y. 


* * * 
Where Neighborliness Flourishes 
% Third Prize 
MONG these hills where neighbors are from 


A a mile to three miles apart, mostly with 
strips of woods around, so we can't see distance 





garian family who spoke little English. That same 
season she helped care for the dying father and 
a few days after she saw him laid by his baby. 
She stood two nights and a day over the mother 
o welcome and save a new and fatherless baby 
boy. When you ask this neighbor if she is afraid 
she will catch disease or expects pay, her answer 
always is, ‘What you do in Christ’s name calls 
for no pay and knows no fear.’”—W. W. 5., 
Chenango County, N. Y. 
* * ¥ 


Even Children Are Neighborly 


“@ LITTLE country schoolhouse in our neigh- 
borhood furnished the setting for a very 
neighborly act. 

“Tn a near-by home illness and inefficiency had 
brought suffering and want. The children came 
to school undernourished and thinly clad. The 
other pupils in the school sought a remedy. 
Children from twelve to fourteen years of age 
organized a secret society with mysterious yass- 
word, grip, etc. Then the ‘society’ gave an enter- 
tainment. Hand bills announcing it were scattered 
over the township. A varied program was an- 
nounced—solos and duets, clog dancing, negro 
minstrels, a funny little play—quite an imposing 
amount of entertainment for only a few cents. 

‘How the people responded! The wee school- 
house overflowed. Several years later the actors 
would smile at the crudity of the performance 
but that night young hearts beat high with 
happiness as the shekels poured in. A committee 
waited on the parents in the unhappy home and 
were assured that their offer of help would not 
be offensive. 

“The next day the ‘gate receipts’ stretched 


to be unsteady and one neighbor, on his 
hands and knees, held it steady through the 
operation, while another held the lamp for the 
doctor to see better. The operation successfully 
over, the surgeon said the patient had lost sg 
much blood that only a saline solution in her 
veins could save her. At the last moment he 
broke the glass end to his syringe. I was sent 
in haste to find a medicine dropper; this was 
sterilized and used, a vein in her arm was 
opened and the prepared solution injected. The 
woman told me afterward that she was cold 
to her waist but that went through her veins like 
fire. As the surgeon took his leave he said 
‘without the neighbors’ help this woman would 
surely have died.’”’—S. H. R., Oneida County, N.Y. 
* * * 
Jitney Service for the Doctor 
*@& YEAR ago last February I was ill with 
pneumonia and my husband was also con- 
fined to his bed with the flu. Having five little 
children with scarcely any money to buy. food 
for them, the oldest child being only eight years of 
age, what were we to do? The neighbors solved 
our problems for us. They brought food for 
ourselves and children. They took turns in 
bringing the doctor to and from our home. This 
was done through the doctor’s and -neighbors’ 
kindness as the doctor’s charges to us would have 
been much higher if he had had to hire a livery 
to make his calls. 

“This all happened when the thermometer 
registered zero, but with so many warm hearts 
around us it sure took the chill off the weather 
and our appreciation is so great we are watching 
for a chance to help those that have been so 
kind to us.” —D. L. S., Onondaga County, N. Y. 











John 


is self-guiding. The driver’s hands 
are free to manage the team. Pres- 
sure of the foot on a lever angles 
the frame to the exact degree de- 
sired when plowing on hillside or 
in irregular fields. This enables 
you to maintain furrows of even 
width and relieves the team of 
side strain on the hills. 

Equipped with right- and left- 
hand bottoms—all the soil is 
thrown the same way. No dead 
furrows or back ridges. 

Extra wide bearing base pre- 
vents plow from tipping on the 
hills. 





Two-Way Sulky. 





Your boy can take a man’s place in the field with the John 


Deere-Syracuse Two-Way Plow. 
and you will like the work it does. 
understand—nothing complicated or confusing. 


Syracuse Two-Way Plow 


Built in the East for the East 


Let your boy try out this plow at your John Deere dealer’s. Write today to John 
Deere, Moline, Ill., and ask for FREE BOOKLET ET-43. 4 ‘ 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








He will enjoy riding it 
It is simple—easy to 


Deere 


Automatic shifting hitch main- 
tains the correct line of draft. 

Automatic horse lift raises bot- 
Hand levers serve same 
purpose when operator is walk- 
ing—handy when obstructions are 
encountered. 

All steel and malleable frame 
gives lighter weight and greater 
strength. Riveted. 

Designed especially for plowing 
in stony, hilly land. Does excel- 
lent work on the level, being espec- 
ially valuable in irregular fields. 

The mechanism cannot get out 
of order. 


toms. 





It tells all about the 


HE farm bureaus and the AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST certainly _ started 
something when we set out to find the 
best barnyard golfer in New York State. 
Many contests are already arranged in 
many of the counties, and interest is 
warming up among the horseshoe pitchers 
to win the county contests and then go to 
the State Fair to get the prizes of $100, 
$50 and $25 offered by AMERICAN 
Acricutturist for the teams who can 
pitch horseshoes better than anyone else 
in the State. 

V. A. Fogg, county agent of Chenango 
| County, claims he 
is going to have over 
15,000 people this 
year at his coming 
county picnic on 
August 6. He sends 
us a picture which 
we publish on this 
| page of Mr. Charles 
Merrill of Sher- 
burne, who is on the 
County Big 4 Picnic 
Committee and 
chairman of athletic 
events. Mr. Merrill 
will be in charge of 
the horseshoe pitch- 
ing contest and will 
have several men to 
assist him. Mr. 
Fogg writes: 

“Mr. Merrill is a 
large farmer and a very 
busy man, but he finds 
time to work for the 
good of his community 
and county, and states 
that he is going to see 
to it that there will be 
fun and recreation 
throughout the day on 
August 6. 

“Our committee is 
well under way and 
men in charge of the 
contest are very en- 
thusiastic. It has al- 
ready created a lot of 























Post Your 
Farm 


and 


» Keep Trespassers Off 


We have had a new supply 
of trespass signs made up. 
This time they are made of 
extra heavy linen on which the 
lettering is printed directly. 
There is no card facing to be 
water-soaked by the rain and 
blown away by the wind. We 
have had these new signs made 
up of extra heavy material be- 
cause severe storms will tear 
and otherwise make useless a 
lighter constructed material. 
We unreservedly advise farm- 
ers to post their land and 
the notices we have prepared 
comply in all respects with the 
law. The price tosubscribers is 
95 cents a dozen, the same rate 
applying to larger quantities. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 4th Ave., New York City 








Dept. 0 297 


GOVERNMENT 
STANDARDO- 






FOR S$ 
KHAKI CLOTH 49 
SHIRTS 

——so 


The Greatest Bargain 
Without Exception 


Men's khaki cl 
quality and workmanst 
THREE We want 






wth shirts, of finest 
», $3.49 for 


1 to order 






them, and when receiving, show them to your friends. 
These shirts retail at $2.00 each. We offer them to you 
at the amazingly low price of $3.49 for THREE They 
are made of strong khaki cloth GOVERNMENT 
STANDARD stamped on every shirt, which guarantees 


extra full, summer 


pe silored, cu 
turn down collar, two extra strong large but- 


rfectly tail 


soft 


weight 
ton down pockets an ideal shirt for work or semi-dress. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Order your shirts from this bargain offer and save your- 
self $1.00 on every shirt. Pay postman $3.49 plus postage 
m arrival of shirts. Money back if not satisued. State 


size when ordering 
INTERNATIONAL COMM, HOUSE 
433 Croadway New York, N. Y. 





interest around the 
county and I am sure 
it will be one of the biggest drawing cards of 
the day.” 


Earl D. Merrill, county agent of 
Monroe County, is also enthusiastic about 
this good old-fashioned game of horse- 
shoes. He writes: 

“Our County Horseshoe Pitching Tourna- 
ment is developing with much interest under 
the direction of Harold Barnum and Adams 
Basin, who is chairman of the committee in 
charge and an enthusiast of the sport. The 
contest will be held in connection with the 
County Picnic at Genesee Valley Park, south 
of Rochester, about August 22.” 


Harlo P. Beals, county agent of Otsego 
County, evidently is planning for a con- 
test, but he does not say when. He wrote 





This One-man Mower cuts 15 
. Quickly at- 
ordson— fo 
— - oe egoode—extemate 
eally oiled— guar 
anteed. Used salle Ford’s 
Farm. Write for particulars. 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO., DeTRor?, Mice, 








FOR 60 YEARS 


MIEVESTERS 


HAVE LED ALL IMITATORS. 
Write Le Roy Plow Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 





Oe rex 






e Will Do the Work 


Write now for facts about this wonder engine. 
. P. Gasoline or kerosene. Portable, 
Requires no anchorage. Easy starting—nocranking. Pumps, saws, 
grinds and does all chores. Plenty of power for every purpose. 
Low Factory Price—Free Trial Offer 
Tremendous value. Thousands of satisfied users. Write now for 
details and free trial offer on this amazing engine. 
Edwards Moter Co., 433 Main St., Springfield, Ohio 








Same engine gives 14 to6 
light, and free from vibra 





to us July 21 and asked us to send a supply 
of copies of the rules. 

Charles L. Messer, county agent of 
Cayuga County, says: 


“IT am very much interested in horseshoe 
pitching and expect to have a contest at our 
county picnic August 27. Would appreciate 
it very much if you would send us copies of 
the rules for distribution.” 


W.C Stokoe, county agent of Living- 
ston County, writes as follows: 


“Our County Picnic will occur on August 21 
at Long Point. The custom in this county is 
to call the head of each of the agricultural 
organizations in the county into the farm 
bureau office where the work of putting on a 
good picnic is divided up into committees and 
the personnel of the committee is chosen. 

“Thos. Burgett of Avon is Chairman of our 
Sports Committee. We have had two Horse- 
shoe Pitching Contests to decide the individual 
championship of the county and both years 
Donald Black of Geneseo has won. We 
haven't had any team pitching at the picnics. 
J. A. Reynolds, formerly county club agent 
here, had charge of the contest last year and 
ran it off under the same rules as published in 
the American Acricutturist. I have a note 





Mr. Charles Merrill of Sherburne, Chenango 

County, New York, who will have charge of 

the barnyard golf contest of the County Big 
4 Picnic on August 6th. 


American Agriculturist, August 2, f 


With the Barnyard Golfers t 


Things Are Warmimg Up for the Contests 


in my field notebook which says, Get a pj 
of Donald Black,’ and as soon as I get ong 
will send it in.” 

M. C. Hammond, county agent fe 
Broome County, asked for copies of the 
rules so that he could send them to the 
Grange and the Dairymen’s 
locals, with the idea of holding co 
contests either at the Whitney Poigg 
Fair the week of August 11, or at the 
Farm and Home Bureau Picnic th 
following week. says: 

“I have hopes of being able to work 
enough interest to make a good live 
contest from which we 
can send a county team 
to the State Contestat 
the State Fair.” 





State Vegetable 
iation 
Tours Markets 


and Nassau 
Paut Work 


HE New York 

State Vegetable 
Growers Association 
has been for some 
years in the habit of 
holding summer field 
meetings up-State, 
In response to me 
peated requests a 
tour was planned for 
the New York 
markets and Nassau 
County gardens for 
July 14 and 15, 
The crowd was not 
large but those whe 
made the trip were 
deeply impressed 
with what they saw 
and they will be 
boosters for the fu- 
ture. One visitor 
arranged with the 
County Agent fors 
bit of guidance for 
his two sons whom 
he expects to send 
down shortly. The same grower picked 
up an idea which he plans to put to work 
and which he thinks will save him dollars 
in both cost and yield. He will plant his 
cucumbers in drills instead of hills in the 
future. 

The trip began at 12:30 A.M. witha 
tour of the markets under guidance of 
Mr. S. G. Evans of the State Department 
of Farms and Markets. Up-State growers 
saw Oswego lettuce, Madison County 
peas and New Hampton celery at the 
produce houses and were able to tell the 
difference in the salability of different lots. 
The visit to the piers gave an impression 
of the vastness of the food-handling enter- 
prise. On this morning there were 22,000 
barrels of potatoes, 100 cars of musk 
melons and 135 cars of peaches. Mr. E 
A. Williams, foreman of the Pennsylvania 
piers, has been’studying marketing as w 
as freight handling and he predicted that 
if the day’s shipment of peaches, which 


broke all records, resulted in a serious * 


price drop, there would not be over fifty 
cars on hand Tuesday morning. Diver 
sion orders would catch the cars at the 
Potomac Yards near Washington 
scores of cars would go to other cities. 
This ready response to conditions has 
developed only within a féw years and # 
only possible with commodities that ar 
graded and standardized so that they 
can be sold by wire. Another interesting 
exhibit on this pier was a car of me 
on their way to the Jersey Meadows to be 
dumped. Probably the shipper will be 
peeved when he gets a freight bill, but the 
visitor could readily see the troubles— 
somewhat un-uniform fruit as to siz 
and ripeness and also poorly made crates 
which were very easily broken. 

After a brief rest and a short tr 
about town, the party in charge 

(Continued on page 72) 
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ferg ‘Up-Staters Visit Markets | 


County Agents and Farmers Study Distribution 
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PICTURES YOU'LL 


Kodak at the aur 


Fair time means vacation time to you and your 
family, and that means Kodak pictures as a matter 
of course. Everybody takes a Kodak on vacation. 

You’ll make pictures of the picnic along the 
roadside, of prize stock at the fair grounds, of your 
Own entries in county or state competitions, 


Autographie Kodaks $6.50 up. “Kodak on the Farm,” 
just off the press, is free at your dealer's or from us. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 




















‘DO-IT-ALL’ TRACTORS 


*['HESE tractors were made to export for $319. 4 

Foreign exchange prevented their being 4) 

shipped. We bought 325 and will sellthem until — 
gone @ $99.50. It is a perfect new tractor. 1 


















SPECIFICATIONS \ F.0.B 
Engine—2 H. P. Holley Carburet 4 wy 
Water-cooled Pulley- 3° ons 6" face \8 UFFALO, 
Berling Magneto Weight— 1800 Ibs. \_ N.Y. 





It will pull an 8” plow 

It will pull a harrow 

It will do the work of a horse 
It will drive a saw 

It will drive a pump 

It will do everything a 2 H. P. 
Gasoline Engine will do. 


BUFFALO HOUSEWRECKING & SALVAGE CO. 
» 489 Walden Avenue, Buffalo, New York 





































THE A. A. SERVES 
BECAUSE 
IT KNOWS 


THE A. A. Editor and his 
staff by training and 
—, soutae™ ee the 

WITTE problems fo in this re- 
120! Empire Bullding, = PITTSBURGH, PA. gion face. The A. A. is dif- 
ferent. It confines its ser- 
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ggents and their guests, held July 21, 22 Valley Railroad to see nearby eggs 
agent for and 23, was just brimful of interest. I coming in. We saw a whole lot besides 
nes of the gcompanied the party on two days, and eggs. There were stacks upon stacks of 
em to the due to the necessity of getting the crates of live poultry, grapes, country 
4 League AwericAN AGricuLTurist out, I had to dressed calves, butter and other farm 
i county forego the last day’s trip. Mr. Eastman produce being unloaded from the cars. 
ey Point was on hand on that day as per his A representative of the Lehigh Railroad 
or at th editorial. Many times I could not help opened a number of cases of eggs and 
rene the thinking what a wonderful opportunity it showed us why egg shippers get lower 
would be for our readers to take a similar prices for their eggs and why the railroad 
» Work up trip through the great Metropolis and see has so many claims to take care of. 
‘which a what this party had an opportunity to Feul ¢ Ear Shi 
unty teal study. It would take a whole lot more auits of Egg wana ts 
Contest at space than has been allotted me for this _ As I said before, I could write a couple 
ir.” story to tell everything we saw. I must of columns on this subject alone, but to 
— confine my story to a few high spots and summarize it here are some of the out- 
leave the rest to the imagination of my standing high spots. Long eggs cause 
getable good readers. A lot of credit is due the the greatest amount of damage. About 
ation New York Central Railroad and its a dozen cases were opened and the 
larkets agricultural agent, R. W. Quackenbush, percentage of “cracks” was very heavy 
issau in particular, for putting on this excellent in some and in every instance they were 
Vorx trip. the long eggs that stood above the others 
On Monday the first stop was made at in the fillers. Another cause of broken 
w York the Hotel Commodore, where all hands eggs was second-hand fillers, resulting in 
egetable visited the magnificent kitchens, pantries, damage to eggs on the outside as well as 
sociation and storage rooms to give the boys the those on lower levels due to the contents 
or some chance to see first hand the vast quan- of cracked eggs running through the 
habit of tities of food that such a gigantic hos- crate, smearing eggs below. In addition 
mer field telry usesina day. From that visit they to reducing the value of these eggs through 
p- State, got a good idea of what the hotel trade smearing, a lot of damage was done to the 
' to me demands in New York, considering the fillers. Thin shelled eggs also were 
uests a dozens and dozens of hotels that take responsible for a lot of damage. 
—> . care of the city’s guests. Another very important point brought 
or ‘ out by the railroad people was the trouble 
Nassau On Board the “Paris” experienced with ald sad When some 
lens for The steamship trade was the next farmers ship they do not remove the old 
nd 15, phase of the marketing business and to tags or deface them sufficiently with the 
vas not get an idea of this we all went down to result that lots of times a case will go to 
se who the great transatlantic piers along West the wrong consignee and that starts a lot 
ip were Street and, through the courtesy of the of fun, with everybody getting mad at 
ressed French Line, had the opportunity to the end. Incidently the eggs are held on 
ley saw inspect the gigantic “Paris,” one of the the platform extra long and there is a lot 
rill be largest steamers in the transatlantic of spoilage by overheating which means 
a — During the visit the ship was lower prices. 
Visitor ing unloaded and loaded. While we 5 " 
th the were aboard a consignment of Swiss Live Poultry Arrivals 
t for s cheese was being taken off the boat. It was interesting to see the methods 
ice for From the “Paris’’ we went over to:the employed by various shippers of live 
whom store of the Nathan Schweitzer Company poultry, the majority of arrivals being 
o send on 14th Street and got an excellent broilers. We saw arrivals from Dryden, 
picked insight into the dressed poultry market. Ithaca, Moravia, Romulus, Ovid and 
0 work We were addressed by several members of dozens of other up-State towns. Some 
dollars the firm, on what New York City wants shippers used the greatest makeshift 
ant his in the poultry line. It is their opinion crates imaginable and a number of 
in the that the average nearby farmer with a members of the party could not help 
: small flock can best market his poultry remarking that it’s no wonder that some 
with & alive, shipping it in crates via express to farmers get little or nothing for their 
nee of the large receivers of such consignments. shipments when you see how they send 
tment Mr. Will Schweitzer said, “The dressed their stuff in to market. Crates made out 
rowers poultry game is a business in itself which of old boxes contained dead birds, The 
ounty calls for expert skill. The average man best crates contained the most likely 
t the cannot hope to compete with these feeders looking shipments of broilers. The men 
‘ll the who. supply the majority of the dressed who ship these took just as much care 
t lots. poultry trade. The small man can best building the coops for expressing the 
ession dispose of his surplus by shipping via birds as they did in raising them and it 
a express to the live poultry receivers in the was the consensus of opinion of the party 
ey k Metropolitan market.” that these shippers of good stuff were 
i. B _On Monday night the party visited the getting a price that made care, all around, 
fr. . New York Central milk platform at worth while. Several of the boys re- 
ell 130th Street, the Borden’s Plant at 127th marked that if they were buying live 
that Street, and the Dairymen’s League poultry they certainly wouldn’t be 
hich Plant at 19th Street and Avenue B. A attracted by a crate that contained a 
ee few of the problems of city distribution couple of dead birds. 
‘itty Were studied at these places. (Continued on page 78) 
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The Milk Platform, one of the places of interest on the trip. 








Peach Tree Borers Killed by Krystal Gas _ Circulation Manager 


P-C Benzene) 1 Ib. $1; five-pound tin, $3.75; with directions. 
ee ae Agents wanted. | Ithaca New York 


Dept. C, HOME PRODUCTS Inc., Rahway, N.J, 
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Safety at the Crossing 


ROTECTION of life at railroad crossings is a 


work that the New York Central Lines, 
through its Safety Bureau, has been aggressively 
engaged in since the coming of the automobile. 


While the records show that only a small pro- 
portion of automobile accidents occur at railroad 
crossings, loss of life at crossings is a cause of deep 
concern to railroad managements, 


When it is realized that 70% of crossing acci- 
dents occur in daylight, that 63% are in the open 
country where approaching trains can easily be 
seen, and that the majority are at crossings with 
which drivers are very familiar—it is plain that 
the number of crossing accidents can be greatly 
reduced if automobile drivers will not attempt to 
cross the tracks until they are sure that it is abso- 
lutely safe to cross. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON SALBANY~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIS 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 


General Offices —466 Lexington Ave., New York 


















CROWDED OUT? 


HESE are unsettled days, strenuous days, when the time is 

so filled with thoughts of this world, thoughts of self and 

pleasure, that there, seemingly, is no time to think or plan for the 
future. 

We realize that we are not to live here forever; but do we realize 
that we are to live somewhere? We live here for a few years, but 
where shall we spend the long years of eternity? 

Perhaps you do not mean to neglect Him, Jesus Christ, who 
died for you, but are you so busy that He is crowded out? Some- 
time you mean to turn to Him—Why not now? 

STOP AND THINK: “For what shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?”” Mark 8:36. 

“The world passeth away, and the lust thereof; but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.”” JI John 2:17. 

““Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest.”” Matthew 11:28. 


WHY NOT COME NOW? 
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| NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO $P4nin4, J $1.25: 


ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibe. $2.00. Pay when received, pipe 
and recipe free. 
| FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, Paducah, Ky. 
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Be sure to say you saw it 





in American Agriculturist. 


















HOUSANDS of farmers throughout 

New York State who are becoming so 
enthusiastic over the good old game of 
pitching horseshoes will be interested in 
the following letter just received by 
AmerRICAN AGricuLturist from Mr. J. 
Dan Ackerman, Jr., Secretary of the 
New York State Fair: 


“Announcement that horseshoe pitchin 
had been recognized to the extent that it woul 
have a place in the program at the coming 
New Yotk State Fair aroused considerable 
interest in Syracuse, and I have no doubt that 
state-wide elimination contests leading up to a 
championship contest at the Fair oll aan 
genuine interest wherever this game of skill is 
followed. 

“Every organization picnic or outing now 
has this horseshoe pitching game and there is 
every reason to believe that the interest in the 
sport is general. I heartily approve of the 
American AGRICULTURIST’s project and pre- 
dict that several thousand people will witness 
the crowning of the horseshoe pitching cham- 
pion at the Fair. 





“TI can see nothing to prevent the holding 
of the grand finals in the ring of the new 
Coliseum, which, with its tanbark floor and 
large seating capacity, should prove ideal for 
such a match from the view-point of the con- 
testant and spectator.” 


New York County Notes 


Delaware County.—Farmers are mak- 
ing hay. Farm help is very scarce 
and demands high wages. As a result 
most farmers are getting along with little 
help. The hay harvest was good. The 
Ayer-McKinny Creamery at Delhi paid 
$1.70 flat price for May and $1.80 for 
June milk. The May price was 15 cents 
more than was paid by the Nestle’s 
plant at Walton. Some farmers are sell- 
ing their dairies but cows are so low that 
farmers cannot get their money out of 
them even when they do sell. Some 
farmers are taking city boarders to 
increase their incomes and apparently 
are making more at that than at dairy- 
ing.—E. M. N. 

Alleghany County.—We have had a 
very cold backward season. Very few 
oats were sown in this section this year 
and they are looking bad. Not as many 











potatoes were planted this year as usual. 
At present the ground is too wet to cul- 
tivate and on account of the cold wet 
weather the corn crop is very poor. More 
beans were planted this year than ever 
and as a rule they looked pretty fair. 
More cows are being kept around here 
than before. Veai calves are selling for 
10 cents a pound on the hoof.—T. E. B. 

Chautauqua County.—Farmers are 
busy. Meadows that have been well 
taken care of by seeding and fertilizing 
are producing a fine crop of grass. The 
last dividend from the condenseries 
netted us $1.44 for 3% per cent. milk or 
less than 3 cents a quart. Prices like this 
are going to cause the farmers to go out 
of the dairy business.—P. S. S. 

Warren County.—As this is being 
written, July 21, farmers are busy haying. 
In general the report is that there will be 
a very light crop. Help is not very 
plentiful. Feed in pastures is poor as 
most ground was badly cut up with white 


Among the Farmers 


State Fair Secretary Endorses “Golf” Conte 


American Agriculturist, August 2, 


grubs last year. All crops are very b 
ward and late. Corn is not looking wally 
while potatoes look fairly good. Maa 
farmers have signed up to have their com 
tested which will be done as soon @ 
arrangements can be made. Farm 
home bureau meetings are being 
regularly every month. Summer boand 
in aa report a poor year so fap 

Suffolk County.—The north side @ 
Long Island is much in need of raj 
The potato acreage is above nol 
Blight in many cases has made ij 
appearance and in some instances hay 
been hastened by early morning fog 
followed by hot sun and sultry weathe 
later in the day. i i i 


Corn is fair 
growth. Haying is about completed with 
yield not quite up to last year. Ley 
grain was harvested this year than usual 
Cabbage is looking fairly well though 
much resetting has had to be done, 

Erie County.—Farmers are busy hay. 
ing. The crop is a good one. Potatoes 
are looking well. Lots of poultry bei 
raised in this section. Small fruit will be 
plentiful such as cherries and berries 


State Vegetable Association Tours 
Markets and Nassau 
(Continued from page 70) 


Secretary T. H. Townsend made its way 
to the State School of Applied Agriculture 
at Farmingdale, where Director H. 5. 
Knapp and his staff welcomed them and 
guided them about the place. The 
crowd was ready for early bed in the 
dormitory that had been assigned and 
was on its way by 8:30 the next morni 

Up-State gardeners were impressed wil 
the condition of land and crops and also 
with the apparent smoothness of o 
tion at the farm of John Boos at Hi 
ville. Mr. Boos moved two years 
from Forest Hills where suburban 
velopment had crowded him out. He 
now operates over a hundred acres. At 
the time of the visit, workers were digging 
every other pair of rows of potatoes, 
revealing Hubbard squash plants already 
well above ground. The remaining rows 
would be removed as soon as the vines 
begin torun. Thus two long season crops 
are grown in one year. 

Schneider Brothers, Charles, August 
and Frederick, have developed an om 
ganization on a sixty acre farm to care for 
trade, both wholesale and retail, which 
comes to them to be supplied. Grocers 
from a distance of seven or eight miles are 
willing to come after produce and pay 
good prices because they can be assured of 
the quality they need, and get the goods 
fresh. 

Dinner was served by Massapequa 
Grange and a brief session was held with 
President C. E. Haw of Syracuse pre 
siding. Most of the discussion centered 
around the control of plant enemies, 

Dr. E. E. Clayton and Dr. H. C. Huckett 
of the Long Island Vegetable Research 
Farm bringing the latest word from thet 
studies. The afternoon was spent visit 
ing some of the more intensive g 

in the vicinity of Valley Stream. 





























The above shows potatoes being dug on the farm of John Boos at Hicksville, Long 
Island, to make room for the growing squash plants, just visible at left of potatoc® 
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Saws Wood Fast 


the Work of 10 Men—1/ 20 Cost) 


WITTE Log Saw uses Kerosene or Gasoline 
and will cutfrom 10 to 25 cords of wood a day, 
Easy to operate and move. New device makes 

startingin any temperature. Trouble-proof. 
Fells trees and saws theminto blocks—runs other 
farm machinery. Fast money maker and big labor 


*: a 
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sver. Only small amount down, 
Write for my new Free 
Fre =" Book and Low Easy Payment 


Prices. No obligation. 
INE WO 
Kansas C az. Bie. 
dg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 








$25 Down Buys 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
OR HEIFER 


We offer for sale several wonder- 
fully bred registered Holstein 
calves on the installment plan. 
This is your opportunity to get 
a pure bred stock without an im- 
mediate heavy outlay of cash. 

One of our recent sales was to Mr. Paul 
J. Wurst, Protection, Erie County, N. Y., 
who bought a yearling son of Dutchland 
Colantha Sir Inka. This bull is out of 
Old Inn Lilith Pontiac with a splendid 
10 months’ record of 787 los. of butter 
and 17,379 lbs. of milk. 


Write for perticulars 














HENRY MORGENTHAU, Jr. 
Fishkill Farms 
Hopewell Junction, New York 
GRADE HOLSTEINS 
175 AND GUERNSEYS For Sale 
go head ready to freshen, 100 head due to 
freshen during March, April and May. All 


large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
Producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 


ONE OF OUR two-year-old Lucky Farce 

Reg. Jersey heifers has just 

made over 60 Ib. fat, 30 days, official test. We have 

Others just as good at $100 to $150. Federal tested. 
8. B. Hunt, Hunt, N. Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


a 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Chester and Yorkshire Cross and Berkshire and Chester Cress 
6 to 7 weeks old 34.50 
Also pure bred Berkshire and Chester sows or boars, 
— old $6 each. All these pigs are healthy and 
c Stowing. I will erate and ship from 1 to 100 
-O.D. on approval. 


A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 
Big Type Polands soot sen" 
~y make room. 


If you 
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PEOPLE differ in their opinions re- 
specting the wisdom of the League 
men withdrawing from the Conference 
of Fifteen. That will take care of itself, 
however, in time. So far as I can see there 
is no need of the other twelve discon- 
tinuing their efforts. There is a mountain 
of work for them right ahead if they 
really have the good of farmers of the 
territory at heart. They can oblige the 
League to come back into conference 
whether they (the League) desire or not, 
for public opinion will compel that once 
the others do their work well. I believe 
also that the League folks will desire to 
come into conference when this work is 
once begun. That work is presumably 
to formulate a plan to bring their fluid 
prices. up to those announced by the 


e. 

It seems to have been the desire of the 
“twelve” to work on the fluid price. 
The League will not dare to cut under 
them if once they elevate their price to 
that in the League schedule. Then they 
have the job of deciding how they can 
arrange to care for their share of the 
surplus milk. These pieces of work can 
as well be undertaken without the League 
as with it. Moreover as stated above 
such an effort honestly begun and con- 
tinued will oblige the League to come 
into consultation with them if desired. 
I see no reason for the twelve members 
being discouraged by the action of the 
League men. 

In my opinion all this will have to be 
done before any real good can come of a 
discussion of prices between the different 
groups. There may be other matters that 
the League can work on along similar lines 


* at the same time that the others are 


working on these problems. Doubtless 
there are many things for them to be 
thinking about. We can all say some- 
thing about these matters, but I believe 
that they are generally being considered 
by the League management. I will not 
try at this time to mention what seem to 
me to be some of these questions. It 
might be no harm if farmers would say 
what they think about changes so far as 











the League is concerned. Those men- 
tioned for the others can hardly be 
objected to by any dairymen whether 
League members or not.—H. H. Lyon, 
Chenango County, N. Y. 


How Jones Cares for His Bull 
W. E. Farver 


M* neighbor, whom for personal 
reasons we will name Jones, keeps a 
ure-bred bull which is kept confined. 
hat bulls require special care is self- 
evident, but just how becomes another 
story. Let’s listen to the way Mr. Jones 
advises in his own words: 

“You ask me for my methods of han- 
dling a bull. It’s simple, like all other 
things are when understood. Well, here 
goes, if you can write fast enough to get 
all I say. 

“The fact that most bulls of any age 
whatever must be kept confined prac- 
tically all the time is reason enough why 
they should have comfortable quarters, 
clean, and well supplied with pure air and 
sunshine. 


Many Bulls Sacrificed Too Young 


“The dairy farmer who invests a large 
sum of money in an improved sire to 
build up the milk-producing qualities of 
his herd can not be expected to bring 
about the desired results unless he gives 
him plenty of opportunity to perpetuate 
the good qualities he has inherited from 
his superior ancestry. There are enough 
examples of young bulls which were 
sacrificed before their owners were able to 
judge of their walue. Instances are on 
record where young bulls were sacrificed 
for small prices and later became valuable 
specimens. It does not pay to sacrifice a 

oung bull for which a dsome figure 
ie been paid. If there is no i 





Committee Should Continue 


Hi. H. Lyon Says It Can Work Without League 


back of him then I consider a man foolish 
to invest any money in him whatever. 
There is no more lamentable fact known 
to dairy farmers than that so much good 
blood has been lost by selling some of the 
best bulls before their breeding qualities 
were known. 


Needs Best Care from Calfhood 


“It is easily seen that most dairy 
farmers keep young immature bulls simply 
because they lack the necessary con- 
veniences to handle an aged bull. Fre- 
quently it is because they fear results 
when obliged to care for and lead him out 
when his services are needed. This is the 
only reason I can see why so much of the 
good blood which might have been used 
to build up high-class dairy herds has been 
sacrificed through ignorance and neglect. 

“Experience has taught me that from 
the bull’s calfhood days on he should be 
well-fed, given good care and regularly 
trained. Good care and proper handling 
will do much to combat the tendency to 
become cross and unruly. When the bull 
is about a year old, I place a ring in his 
nose and the instant the wound is healed 
we start handling him. A halter is used 
and a staff is always handy. While the 
object in view is the training of the bull, I 
always manage to look out for number one, 
—myself, I find it pays to never permit 
a bull to get you in a tight place. Nearly 
all the accidents with bulls might have 
been avoided, if the man who handled the 


bull had taken proper precautions to | 


protect himself. 
Value in Plenty of Exercise 


“TI give my bulls frequent and plenty 
exercise for I find it is one of the most im- | 


portant factors in the handling of breed- 
ing bulls, and also the one most sorely 
neglected. Any cross bull, or one hard to 
manage can easily be quieted and easily 
handled if given plenty of exercise on a 
tread power. With a tread power, a 
large bull can do many odd jobs, such as 
grinding, pumping, or running a fanning 
mill. I believe it pays every farmer who 
invests in a purebred sire to also invest in 
a good stall and tread-power. With 
these comfortable surroundings and means 
of working off his surplus energy he will be 
healthier and more potent, because of the 
enforced exercise. 

“You ask how I feed my bulls. Well, I 
find that the bull should have an abun- 
dance of good palatable feed and my ex- 
perience proves that such feeds as clover, 
alfalfa and mixed hay, wheat bran, and 
ground oats make an ideal combination. 
Some corn silage may be fed along with 
the above named feeds, but my ex- 

rience tallies with that of many other 

reeders in that roots or green feeds are of 
greater value than corn silage. It has 
been found that the impotency of many 
breeding bulls has been due to feeding 
corn silage in excessive quantities and not 
feeding enough protein feeds, 


Teasing Invites Disaster 


“Another matter worth mentioning is 
that no one should ever be permitted to 
tease a bull. Disastrous accidents may 
result from this practice. We tolerate 
none of it, and any employee caught 
teasing a bull, had better pack his clothes. 
Much strenuous training can be spoiled 
by thoughtless teasing. 

“Keeping the stall free from an ac- 
cumulation of manure is an evidence of 
the bull receiving the care due him. It is 
no mark of a good dairy farmer to have 
his herd traveling through the fields 
coated with manure. Nor should the bull 
be a walking advertisement of the best 
fertilizer known. We make it a point to 
keep the stall clean and an abundance of 
straw placed in for bedding regularly. 
This alone insures comfortable and clean 
quarters and a clean, presentable animal. | 

“Last but far from least is the water 
supply. No animal can exist without | 
water and the bull is no exception. We | 

~— (Continued on page 78) 












OR 
foot rot, maggots and 
shear cuts, 


sheep ticks, scab 


For hog lice, skin diseases 


and healthful surround- 


ings. 

Provide a wallow for 

our hogs. Add Dr. Hess 

ip occasionally. It’s the 
handy way. 

Sprinkle in the dairy 
barn. Keeps everything 
Sanitary and clean-smell< 
ing. 

Sprinkle or spray the 
poultry-house occasionally 
to kill the mites, lice and 
disease germs, 

There is scarcely an ani- 
mal parasite, skin disease 
or infection that Dr. Hess 
Dip and Disinfectant will 
not remedy. 

Use it about the home 
wherever there is filth ora 
foul odor. 


Standardized Guaranteed 
DR. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


U.S MunsonToe 
ALL a. 
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MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN 
Write today for free catalog 


—— SEPARATOR £2 


DEARBORN SILVER FOXES 


money, “Came ors sasured of Al erence and ex- 


cellent service. Write for information. 
DEARBORN FOX FARM 
SACKET HARBOR, NEW YORK 












HOMESPUN TOBACCO: SHE WING Sve pounds $1.75: 


Ten $3.00; SMOKING five 
~ bacco guaranteed. 


pounds $1.25; Ten $2.00; pipe free, to s . 
pay when sonaived. Sapealie Farmers, Paducah, Kentucky 











When writing to Advertisers 
Be sure to say you saw it 
in American Aégriculturist. 











Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 


ad 
word 


Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. 


r week. 


Y.” counts as eleven 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
i iS - 


Ss. 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Acricutturtst reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent States 


Advertising orders must reach our 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 


to date of issue. 


Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. 


ecause of 


the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


order 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


| 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





~ 00 APRIL HATCHED pullets. Black 
$ 


CELERY PLANTS postpaid ‘Leading 











Jersey Giants and R. |. Reds, crossed 1.25] varieties 50 for 35c; 100 for 50c; 1,000 for $3.25. 
each. P. L. HOLTZ, Patton, Pa M. D. MUSSER, Honey Brook, Pa 
PULLETS—-Eight to ten weeks old, Anconas CABBAGE, Cauliflower and Celery plants— 
£1.25 each, Leghorns, $1.10 each; Reds, $1.25; All field grown Safe delivery guaranteed. 
each. CARLTON NIPHER, Kanona, N. Y Cabbage (re-rooted), Danish Ballhead, i 
> : — > - _ — yen Glory, Copenhagen Market A ear 
eOR SALE + yearling haqnore mt ~ Early, Succession, Surehead, Early and Late 
1,000 8-10-12 week old pullets. Priced to sell ~wy - - - 
HILLSDALE POULTRY FARM, Hillsdale, | Flat, Dutch, $2.25 per 1,000; 500, $1.50; 300, 
N.Y : $1 ed 200, $i; Commiower, poceases) Long 
. - sland Snowba extra Early Erfurt anc 
ONE THOUSAND Choice white Leghorn) Gat. : : x r 2: 
Pullets, Cockerels, Breeding Stock- bred for ease noe aaa io0"'S1 : hey VA —_ 
business Prices are right sa Satisfaction rooted), Golden Self-Bleaching (Originators seed 
guaranteed CLARENCE KEISER, Gram-| imported from France by us), Easy Bleaching, 




















pian, = _ i a White Plume (French Seed), Giant Pascal 

CHICKS—7e up C. O. D Rocks, Reds French Seed), Winter Queen, $3.50 per 1,000; 

Leghorns and mixed 100% delivery guaran-| 500, $2; 300, $1.50; 200, $1.25; 100, $1. Price 

teed. 19th season. Pamphlet. Box 26, C. M list free. No business done on Sunday. F. W. 

LAUVER, McaAllisterville, Pa ROUEaLLE & SONS, 27th year. Chester, 

a ia 

SHEEP CELERY PLANTS, all varieties, prompt 

— shipment. 100 for 25c; 500 for $1.00; 1,000 for 

FOR SALE Registered Hampshire and| ¢) 75, postpaid. E. M. FETTER, Lewisburg, 
Dorset Sheep, rams and ewes of all ages ; R. No. 1. Pa 

TUCKER, Scio, N CABBAGE Celery and Brussel Sprout 

Jlants—8,000.000 ready now Cabbage- 

DOGS AND PET STOCK Janish Ballhead (from strain yielding 26 tons 

TE ; : — : per acre) Copenhagen Market. Enkhuizen 

THOROBRED COLLIE | puppies, _ males, | Glory, All Head Early, Succession, Flat Dutch, 

spayed females; all ages. ARCADIA FARM,| surehead, Savoy and Red Rock. $2 per 1,000; 

Bally. Pa ; _._ | 5,000, $9; 500, $1.25. Re-rooted Cabbage 

BEAUTIFUL COLLIE Shepherd  dogs,| plants, $2.25 per 1,000. 500, $1.50. Celery 

females. $10.00; Males, $12.00. Satisfaction] plants (ready now) 3,000,000 Golden Selt 

guaranteed. MRS. FRED BENTON, William- Blanching (French Seed), White Plume, Easy 

son, N.Y | Blanching, Winter Queen, Golden Heart and 





PUPPIES $5 to $20 each, either 
PAINE'S FARM, South Royalton 


COLLIE 
sex eligible 
Vt 





AIREDALE PUPPIES $15 and $10 each 
Will exchange for White Wyandottes or other 
stock. HENRY E. WHITE. Athens, N. Y 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUP, strong 
healthy and sturdy. Just a little kindness and 
vatience will soon make him a grand farm dog 
V. W. NORTON, Ogdensbure Y 

ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred 
stock Maine grown pets, male or female 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine 

‘JUST ARRIVED from Canada, the finest 
bunch of English and Welsh shepherds I ever 














$3 per 1,000. Re-rooted $3.50 
yer 1,000. Brussel Sprout plants. Long Island 
fanesved $2.50 per 1,000 I have nearly 
doubled my business each year for 8 years by 
selling only ‘Good Plants."’ Send for free list of 
all plants PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morris- 
town, N 

CELERY PLANTS 
per 1,000. $11.25 per 5,000. 
Cabbage $2.25 per 1,000. 
WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa 

CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS, all 
leading varieties, strong plants ready for field 


Giant Pascal 





Leading varieties $2.50 
$21.50 per 10,000 
$10 per 5,000 








$1.25 for 1,000. $10.00 for 10,000. J. C 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS Pot-grown 
Howard, Dunlap, Success and Sample. $4.00 
per 100; Progressive, $5.00 per 100. Order 


| early; for August planting as supply at this price 


| is limited. 
Vt 


had. I will sell at reduced prices, while they 
last. GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 
CORN HARVESTER cuts and piles on| 
harvester or windrows Man and horse cuts 


and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every 
State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 
Testimonials and catalog FREE showing pic- 
ture of Harvester. PROCESS HARVESTER 








Co., Salina, Kansas 
HELP WANTED 
MEN to train for firemen or brakemen on 


railroads nearest their homes—everywhere 
beginners, $150, later $250: later as conductors 
engineers, $300-$400 monthly (which position?) 


GEO. D. AIKEN, Box R, Putney, 





HOLLAND BULBS—Order now, our supply 
is limited. Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early 
mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2; 
Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
$3: Hyacinths (Bedding), mixed or separate 
colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4, Hyacinths, Giant, 
top-size, 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Special 
prices on large lots. All orders sent pese-pese 
Cc. Oo if desired R. J. GIBBINS, Mt. 
Holly, N. J 

CABBAGE, celery—eady tor field, $1.25 
per 1,000; beet, lettuce, strong plants, $1 per 
1,000; tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1000; oe 








RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W-16,/ flower, peppers, egg plants, $3 per 1000. 
Brooklyn, N.Y SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 
ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to | ORDER NOW. For planting time. Low 


willing to accept Government positions 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Md., immediately 


Gorgeous peonies. All 
3 for $1.00. 12 
Holly, N. J., 


Prices for early orders 
Colors. All bloom next sprin 
for $3.00. R,. J. GIBBONS, Mt. 





AGENTS WANTED 


REAL ESTATE 





AGENTS. House Dresses. Street Dresses, | FOR SALE. At a bargain, 37‘ acres, 12 
$10 to $24 dozen Gingham, Voile, Crepe miles from Washington, C.: two minutes 
Sateen, 25 styles. Free Catalog. ECONOMY | walk to electric station; two acres woodland, 
SALES CO. Dept. 115, Boston, Mass balance in high state of cultivation; raised 80 





Big demand 
Undersell 
patterns 


MEN'S SHIRTS. Easy to sell 

everywhere Make $15.00 daily 
stores Complete line Exclusive 
Free Samples CHICAGO SHIRT 








FACTU RERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory, 222 
Chicago 
MISCELLANEOUS 
KODAK FINISHING—Trial offer Any 


Prints 3 cents 
ee work 
409 Bertha St., 


size film developed for 5 cents 

each Over-night service 

YOUNG PHOTO SERVICE, 
ry 





Albany, N 
LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TIChK- 
ETS save money and! time ’ delivery 


Free 
Send for samples TRAVERS BROTHERS 
ept A, Gardner, Mass 


BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 25c 








vr foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Inter- 
Ciena. N. ¥ 

EASY DIGGING with Iwan Post Hole & 
Well Auger. Sizes 3 to 16 inches. 8-inch most 
,opular. Try’ local dealer first IWAN 
BROTHERS. 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


LOOMS ONLY $9.90—Big Money in Weav- 
ing Rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from 
rags and waste material. 
with orders. d for free loom book, it tells all 
about the weaying business and our wonderful 
$9.90 and other looms UNION 
WORKS, 332 Factory St.. Boonville, N 








When writing advertisers be sure to say you 
saw it in American AGRICULTURIST. 


MANU-| 





Weavers are rushed | 


LOOM | 


bushels of corn to the acre last season; a young 
apple orchard, produced 500 bushels last 
season; land is fenced with heavy woven wire 
and well watered; 8-room house with bath and 
finished attic; hot air heat, Delco lights, air 
pressure watered; big basement; there are 10 
outbuildings; price $20,000 which includes 
growing crops and $2,000 worth of personal 
property; or will sell 10 acres with all improve- 
ments for $15,000; the improvements can't be 
replaced for the price asked: terms, half cash, 
balance to suit purchaser. Owner, E. 8. WICK- 





LINE 1, Vienna, Va 
FOR SALE—vroultry and dairy farm, 91 
acres, with or without equipment In A-l 


condition. Inspection invited. Near summer 
resort. No reasonable offer rejected. Terms if 
desired. Call or write for particulars. DEWEY 
MARENESS, owner, Sharon Springs, N. Y 


LET ME TELL YOU about some honest-to- 
goodness fatm bargains in good old Chautauqua 
County. Many are almost beyond belief. 
Write me your wants. DEAN MARLETTE, 
Jamestown, N. Y 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, descriptions, 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CY. Canajoharie. N. Y 

FOR SALE—100 acres in Finger-Lake region. 
Two sets of buildings, well valued. All kinds of 
fruit. FRED J. BURK, Branchport, N. Y 














PRINTING 
_ GOooD gg white o— 
printe and sent mptly, post 80c. 
Samples free. WALTER G. COLLINS. 
Cohocton, N. Y. 








| with 








Service 
An Old Fraud Revived—Legal Questions 


vice I have finally received my $40 refund, | 
Why they suddenly changed their attitude 
Idonot know However, I am sure that 
I owe the return of my money to you 
that without your aid the company w 


a the resurrection plant bobs up 

under various attractive names in 
tempting advertisements. Beware of 
them all, cautions the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

In past years various concerns have 
advertised this plant for sale under 
different names, and usually at prices far 
in excess of its market value. It is often 
sold by these concerns as “‘ Rose of Jericho” 
or “Rose of Sharon” and said to be ob- 





| tained from the Holy Land and to have 


been mentioned by “Solomon, Isaiah, and 
other prophets.” The circular of one 
dealer, which calls it “Semper Viva or 
Rose of Jericho” and offers it for the 
modest price of 25c, describes it as “a 
deodorizer” and “a _ preventative of 
disease.” Claims are also made that it is 
“a preventative of moths and that if a 
few are scattered about the house they 
will keep out mosquitoes.” 

Another concern attempts to illustrate 
its appearance by giving a very poor 
figure of some cultivated primrose. The 
plant is said to bloom every thirty days, 
bearing “the most fragrant flowers in 
existence.” Resurrection plant, is of 
course, not a seed plant, bears no flowers 
and is odorless, although the specimens 
sold by such concerns are often artifi- 
cially scented. 

*“‘Special’’ Prices Much Inflated 


A correspondent in North Carolina has 
recently sent the Department of Agri- 
culture a specimen of this plant put up by 
an alleged “importing” company of New 
York, Jerusalem, and Montreal, and sold 
as “Genuine Rose of Sharon.” After 
giving directions for growing the plant, 
the circular states: “Do not cut slips 
from these plants, as they propagate from 
seed. The roses go to seed only in Pales- 
tine.’ The regular price of this company 
is for plants “potted, in blossom, 25 to 22 
inches growth, red, white, or pink, $12.00; 
the bulb, dormant, red, white, or pink, 
$2.75.” As a special advertising offer, a 
set of three colors is sold for $2.75, or one 
“bulb” for 95c. 

The true “Rose of Jericho” is a small 
white-flowered annual of the mustard 
family, is a native of desert regions from 
Arabia and Syria to Algeria, and is sup- 
posed to be the “rolling thing before the 
whirlwind” mentioned in Isaiah. After 
flowering, the leaves fall off, and the 
branches become hard and woody and roll 
up into a ball, bearing the seed pods inside. 
Dried plants retain for years the property 
of opening when moistened, although 
they do not actually “‘come to life” 

The resurrection plant bears no flowers, 
has no fragrance or insecticidal value, and 
is in no way connected with the Crusaders 
or the Holy land. Its sale under the name 
of “ Rose of Jericho” or “ Rose of Sharon” 
at exorbitant prices constitutes an evident 
fraud. Its proper market value is about 
25e and it is well worth growing as a 
botanical curiosity. A relative of the 
ground cedar and ground-pine used in 
making Christmas wreaths, it is a native 
of the deserts from Texas southward into 
Mexico. In the dry state the branches, 
which are thickly covered with scale-like 
leaves, roll up into a brown ball, but when 
placed in water they expand forming a 
green, leafy rosette. The plant is offered 
for sale in curio shops, particularly in 
Southwestern States. 





Correspondence Course Refund 


A REFUND of $40 on a correspondence 
course that proved unsatisfactory to 
one of our subscribers recently was made 
at the instigation of the American Agri- 
culturist Service Bureau. Our subscriber 
had claimed the refund on the satisfaction 
-or-money-back guarantee of the com- 
pany. The firm selling the course claimed 
that she had not completed it or complied 
all their conditions. Upon our 
showing that she had, the check was sent, 
and we received this letter: 

“Through your kind and patient ser- 
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Bureau : 


still be owing me the forty dollars. I cag 
not thank you in words, because the 
service you have rendered me is not to be 
estimated in words. Will you kindly l¢ 
me know at once the charges for you 
services?” 3 
There are no charges for any help the 
Service Bureau may be able to render, 





Receipts for Milk, but No Money 


ID you ever hear of the Ice Cream 

Sales Corporation? Several Peng. 
sylvania farmers, especially those around 
McKeesport, have learned of its existence 
to their sorrow. For agents of the firm 
have canvassed dairy farms along the 
road, taking milk and giving receipts, 
with the understanding that payment was 
to be made “the end of the month.” 

When one locality was pretty thoroughly 
covered, the traveling milk truck moved 
on and no more was heard. One sub 
scriber who reported the case to us said 
that many farmers along the route were 
cheated out of milk to the tune of from 
$25 to $50. 

We made inquiries of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture, but neither 
their Bureau of Markets nor the Dairy. 
men’s Cooperative Sales Company, oper 
ating in that territory, could tell us any- 
thing about the Ice Cream Sales Corpor. 
ation. No answer was received to our 
communication calling upon the Company 
to settle up its debts. 


Look Out for the ‘“‘Cut Above the 
Market’’ Man 

The men behind this scheme, having 
once found it profitable, may move on te 
another section and open operations under 
the same or a similar name. Look out 
for them and in general look out for any- 
one who offers to buy your produce at 
higher than market prices, but who fails 
to show ready cash or furnish irreproach- 
able references. If you are solicited by 
firms making such glowing offers, report 
it to us and to the State Department of 
Farms and Markets. We can tell you 
whether the buyer is licensed and bonded, 
and you may be saved money and worry. 
In selling farm outputs it is pretty hard to 
“beat the game” and there’s apt td bea 
hidden catch of which you are the victim. 





Questions About Legal Matters 

“I took a little boy about two years old after his mother 
died and cared for him, clothed him, and educated him 
until he was fifteen, his father paying nothing tor his cate, 
clothes or education. Could his father have any hold oa 
him now? Would we have more right to the boy's cafe 
than his father? He does not seem to like his faiher, and 
we are like a father and mother to him. 1 am t 
mother he ever had, and he comes to see us twice or three 
times a year. He is married now and has a family. 
Could you tell me what the law is in a case like this?”"— 
J W.S., New York. 

In reply to your inquiry we wish to say 
that unless you adopted the young man 
about whom you wrote, you have no 
claim upon him whatever. Even if you 
did adopt him, after he became twenty- 
one he became free and independent, 
anything he might do for you afterwards 
would simply be in fulfillment of a moral 
as distinguished from a legal obligation. 
It would seem that your kindness to him 
should prompt him to care for you m 
times of necessity, and if he is unfor- 
getting—as his visits would indicate— 
you should have no cause to worry. 

* = * 


“Do farmers have to carry cqmpensation on hired 
help? Have had insurance agents tell me they did not 
Where could I get it and how much per year? Would 
one policy be accepted on more than one—say I cha’ 
men inside of six months or a year?” —M. K. O., Pennsyt 
vania. 

In reply to your recent inquiry com 
cerning workmen’s compensation, it is ouf 
opinion that the insurance requirement 
does not cover farm laborers nor domesti¢ 
servants. However, you can provide for 
such insurance in one of the larger. 
companies if you so desire, but it w 
seem to be unnecessary. 













E. C., N.Y. ; 
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RANDFATHER Preble swept the 
change off the counter, hastily 
stuffed Grannie’s crochet thread into his 

et and followed Sam’l onto the side- 
walk. His eyes shifted from the dande- 
fons to the rutty street, across to the 
brown cottages with the starched curtains, 
and into the air. 

“Qld Hooper,” he said casually, with 
ajerk of his thumb back toward Hinkens- 
ville’s Grocery, “Seems to think a man’s 
valler if he lets a woman have her say-so.” 
* “Wal, I dunno,” said Sam’] like one not 
wishing to hurt another’s feelings. “ When 
it comes down to it, seems like womin 

rally likes to have a feller do what 
they pertend they don’t want him to do.” 

“Tut, tut,—nonsense.” 

“You jest perk up yer ears and yer eyes, 
Preble,” Sam’T stopped to wave his can 
perilously near Gramp’s whiskers. “ You'll 
find its those ‘masterful men’ the novels 
are alwus cackling about that the womin 
folks respect, yes sir!” And Sam'l 
need off lifting his feet 
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“M aster fu l M e tl —By Jesse Easter 


eight years old. He was sitting with con- 
scious manliness, stiff and stern; while 
Grannie stood shyly by his side, one arm 
resting on the back of the chair. 

In those days they had sung, “When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie,” and 
walked by the “creek and the creaking old 
mill,’ and Grannie had said that she 
knew Gramp would never turn out like 
that shifty Tom Simpkins, and Gramp 
had told Grannie that she’d never be can- 
tankerous like Sal Williams. No, they 
would always be just as they were. Well, 
Grannie had been a mighty bright house- 
keeper; the chair backs were never with- 
out their crocheted doilies, nor the table 
without its bowl of flowers, but— 

Gramp twitched down into the hollows 
of his chair and as he shifted his glasses, 
shot an injured glance at the placid 
Grannie enjoying the morning’s news. 
Then he sat glaring at the illustrated pigs, 
their arrested little eyes staring straight 
out of the picture, but with no appreci- 


limits. She had asked, “Please, what time 
is it?” when she was right next to the clock! 
“Cain’t you see?” roared Gramp. 
“Dear me,” exclaimed Grannie,“Didn’t 
Hooper sell you the right kind of to- 
bacco?” 


GOMETHING must be done, Gramp 
resolved. But how? Perhaps the 
best way would be just not to hear 
Grannie. Yes, when Sam’l came, he 
would fetch no shawl. 

Soon the regular vibrations of Sam’l’s 
cane sounded along the walk. Very 
softly Gramp raised himself out of the 
chair and started for the front door. 

“Will you see if I left my shawl in the 
hall, please?’ came Grannie’s beseech- 
ing voice as her soft white ringlets ap- 
peared above the newspaper.. “The air’s 
still a bit chilly these mornin’s.” 

Gramp shuffled straight on. When he 
came back he was talking with great 
emphasis on pig raising. 





78 


Gramp fidgeted. Belle was the young- 
est granddaughter and had just become a 
graduate nurse. Well, he could swear 
there was a pain and she couldn’t say 
there wasn’t. So Gramp kept to his chair 
that morning and when Sam’! came it was, 
“Please give this paper,to Gramp.” And 
when they were going out, “Mr. Snipe, 
jest see that the beans ain’t burning, 
please.” At which Gramp would beam, 
chin whiskers extended, as he watched 
Sam’l’s stooped back. 

But Sam’l’s hands were large and 
awkward and the gas would go out al- 
together, or the water would spill all over 
the linoleum. He never could see the 
scissors if they were right under his nose; 
while his muttered cussing made Gramp’s 
brows furrow unevenly, and he would 
give the door a quick shove, lest Grannie 
hear. ° 

“Chuckle-headed,” Gramp scoffed to 
himself, and took to wandering back and 
forth from kitchen to dining room. It 

was a nuisance, too, to keep 





high and bringing them down 





ing. 
PErandfather Preble 
chuckled along the way at 
the unexpected foolishness of 
Sam’. “Did Sam’l think 
then that Grannie didn’t re- 
spect him? That she wished 
him more masterful?—after 
all these years with never a 
set-to? Dern foolishness!” 
And Gramp turned up the 
wooden walk hitching his arm 
comfortably over the pur- 
chases for Grannie. 


UT there are little shafts 
that persist, that nourish 
themselves in the dark and 








spread. For usually grand- 
father Preble’s goatee faced 
the world at a notable angle 
and usually he walked with 
ajerky briskness up and down 
the garden paths that he and 
Grannie “ puttered around in 
o’ mornings an’ odd times.” 
With hands behind his back, 
one loosely catching the other 
that held a charred pipe, he 





ANOTHER BROAD HIGHWAY SETTING 


ANOTHER American Agriculturist reader who has lived in the Broad Highway country and knows 
the familiar spots mentioned in that delightful serial has sent us in an actual picture of the forge 
where Peter worked and the tavern called The Bull, across the roadway. Our readers will remember that 
Mrs. Hopkins of Cortland, N. Y. sent pictures of other spots, but did not have one of Sissinghurst. 
Mrs. Allen Albee of Hamilton, N. Y. has sent in this picture and writes: 

**I too was interested in the story, The Broad Highway, having been born next door to the Forge where 
Peter worked and it was my home for twenty-nine years. 
picture and the Forge is the low building a¢gross the road.” 


The sign post of the Bull is to the right of the 


his arms inert, or use them 
and make a wry face; he 
complained inwardly. 

“Well if here ain’t Mis’ 
Snipe,”’ Grannie broke in on 
his abstractions. 

“Humph!” said Gramp. 
“Tl clearout. She's enough 
to drive a person deaf with 
her quacking.” But her 
quacking became very inter- 
esting to Gramp when he 
heard “rheumatism.” He 
stepped softly into the 
kitchen doorway. 

“Yes, they do say that 
one’t a person gets the 
rheumatism they’ve got it 
fer good. And I always did 
think as how you and Mr. 
Preble got along so nice-like 
—he being such a help and / 
all. My Sam’l never was 
much of a hand a helpin’ 
around the house, and at the 
end o’the day Im clean 
petered out. I says, ‘If 
there were only a few more 
men like Mr. Preble,’ says 
I, ‘There wouldn’t be sech 
a heap o’ divorces!’” 








would sniff the breezes that 
mingled the fragrance of the 
honeysuckle and wild currant, watch the 
round-bodied bees burrowing into the 
thick clusters of pink blossoms and twist 
awrinkled finger under the white rose with 
the petals that clung. 

Now he shuffled up and down the center 
path in a grumpy abstraction while a 
gopher kicked moist black earth into a 
little hill at the roots of the cactus. When 
his shoulders began to smart under the 
sun, he jammed the pipe into his mouth 
and pulled himself up the two back stairs, 
stair by stair. 

At the kitchen door the odor of boiling 
soup, rich with garden carrots and green 
peas, made him raise his head quickly, 
then lift his feet with minute care and 
direction toward the magazine lying open 
at his breakfast place. 

“Gramp, are you there?” came a voice 
serene with the placidness of years and full 
of that something that would give a tramp 
at the back door no hesitation in asking 
for a meal; a voice intangibly coaxing and 
hard to refuse. 

But Gramp snorted, shoved a hand over 
to the range and gave the flame a twist 
down. 

“Uh huh,” he growled. 

“Then please turn the gas low under the 
soup. It must be most done by now.” 

“Humph!” and Gramp switched his 
magazine off the table and into the dining 
room to his chair with its faded cushions 
worn thread bare where the head and 
shoulders rested, and placed by the win- 
dow where he could watch “that college 
chap a trying to raise them fool chickens,” 
and any chance peddlers or canvassers 
before they rang the bell. On the wall 
eae was an enlarged copy of his and 

ie’s wedding photograph now forty- 





ation of their pork and bacon values. 
Soon Sam’l Snipe would totter along and 
“stop fer a bit” in his morning walk. 
Then they would argue awhile on how the 
Battle of Bull Run would have been 
fought if aeroplanes “had been thought 
of” or how the Bluecoats would have 
managed with submarines. And when 
Sam’l’s voice ascended the cracking pitch, 
and he waved his cane along Gramp’s 
whiskers, Gramp would suggest a walk in 
the garden. After that Sam’] would make 
a start for home, moving to the door by 
degrees. 

But that was not all, not by a long shot. 
When Gramp got up to let Sam’! in, 
Grannie would probably say, “Will you 
see if I left my shawl in the hall, please? 
The air’s still a bit chilly these mornins.” 
And then before he sat down, “Please 
hand me the rest of the paper,” or if she 
happened to be darning, “Dear me, I 
must have left the scissors in the kitchen! 
I thought sure I brought them in with 
me,” and she would look earnestly around 
her chair and the floor until Gramp 
pranced after them. 

Always Gramp had done these little 
errands with a sort of big brotlfer pride 
and a certain unsuspected chivalry until 
lately he suspicioned a slight hiccuping 
chuckle from Sam’l. Then he found him- 
self waiting for Grannie to speak as he 
moved from one place to another, and he 
began to wonder if there wasn’t some part 
of the house that didn’t hold something 
of immediate need. Once he had mut- 
tered and grumbled and Grannie had 
said, “Dear me, you h’aint got a tooth- 
ache, Gramp? ’Cause there’s a whole 
bottle of oil o’ cloves in the pantry.” 

But this morning she had passed all 


“Didn’t you bring my shawl?’’ Grannie 
leaned her head around in searching sur- 
prise. For a moment Gramp hesitated, 
then banged out into the hall. And thai 
morning it was Sam’l who suggested a 
walk in the garden. 

Gramp followed him with ears alert. 

** Just see if there’s water enough in the 
soup, will you? It might be boiling 
away.” Grannie’s voice followed. 

This time Gramp walked straight on 
out after Sam’l. He puttered around 
pointing out this flower and that, calling 
the hollyhocks poppies, and the blue 
marguerites for-get-me-nots; Sam’! cor- 
recting with patient regularity. Gramp 
rapped his pipe against a manzanita. The 
soup could boil to nothing for all he cared! 

“Ha, jest look at, this feller,” called 
Sam’ pointing to the gopher hole. 

“Jest a minut,” called Gramp, “and 
we'll fix him. Grannie has some gas balls 
that do the work.” And he hurried into 
the house where he poured plenty of 
water into the soup. Then he went out 
with the gas balls. 

“But something’s got to be done, just 
the same,” he kept muttering to himself. 

“Well, they oughter do the work,” said 
Sam’ peering over his glasses. 

“Eh, —oh, yes, yes.” The Gramp 
chuckled in an uncalled for way. “Yes 
that oughter do the work,” he said. 

That evening he complained of a pain 
in his arm. The next morning it was 
worse. 

“Speck it’s rheumatism,” said Gramp 
with a twist of the mouth betokening pain. 

“Dear me,” said Grannie anxiously, 
“T’ll jest write to Belle to be sure and drop 
in this week end. You'd best take care 
right at the start.” 


“Gramp,” said Grannie in 
a soft and proud voice, “Is what I call 
a mgsterful man. He jest takes and 
manages everything,—jest like I alwus 
‘new he would.” 

“That’s jest it,” sighed Mrs. Snipe, 
“Tf we only—” 

But Gramp had heard enough. As 
Grannie took the biscuits out of the oven 
for dinner, he busied himself setting the 
table. 

“Dear me,” said Grannie, 
strain your arm, Gramp!” 

“Humph! It was only a little cold— 
all gone. Jest look!” And Gramp swung 
his arms side ways, over head, and around 
Grannie. 

“Dear me,” gasped Grannie, and then, 
** Dear me, I forgot to bring in the cream.” 

“T’ll fetch it,” and Gramp pranced out 
with a jerky briskness. 


“Don’t 


You Can Have Tea Roses 


E all want tea roses. We can have 

them too. Buy the small plants in 
pots of your favorite kinds and they will 
grow in a bed of good soi] and bloom 
until frost, and along in the fall they will 
be fine. Feed them in the summer, first 
with a sprinkling of nitrate of soda and 
later with bonemeal; or you can water 
once every two weeks with liquid manure 
made by soaking a peck of mixed cow and 
poultry manure in a tub of water and 
diluting until the color of weak tea. 
Make a water tight box to cover them in 
winter and most of them will live over all 
right.—RacuE. Rag. 


* * * 


Truths and roses have thorns about 
them.—PRovERBS OF SPAIN. 





SOMEONE once questioned “What is 
J home without a baby?” and every 
housewife asks herself at this time of 
the year, “What is a cellar without 
plenty of canned fruits, vegetables and 
meats?” 

Canning fills many with dismay, be- 
cause the results are so often uncertain; 
and what is more of a catastrophe than 
to discover when you visit your cellar 
in the winter for a can of corn or peas or 
meat, that the liquid on the vegetables 
looks milky and has a vile odor, and that 
the meat is moldy? Then it is that a 
woman feels like sitting down on the 
bottom step, and weeping tears. 

However this is just the crisis that 
calls forth every ounce of spunk and a 
determination to find out what is wrong 
with ‘the methods used. Perhaps the 
result will be that the egg money will go 
for the buying of a pressure cooker or 
other more reliable sterilizer. 

Without a question the pressure cooker 
is the most satisfactory piece of canning 
equipment for home use on the market. 
However, it is not the only safe and sure 
method for producing perfectly canned 
goods. There isa steam cooker with racks 
in, which requires only a small amount of 
water and then the old-fashioned big 
boiler in which the cans are covered with 
water and boiled. The vice part about 
the pressure cooker or steam cooker is 
that they may be used for preparing 
other foods as well as for canning. 


First Aid in Successful Canning 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the pressure cooker in use. It is of cast 
aluminum with a pressure gauge and 
dial and a heavy ground top fastened with 
clamps. The twenty-three quart size 
cooker is the most satisfactory size for 
home and will hold six quart or 
seven pint jars. 

An alarm clock set to ring when the 
required time for cooking is up is a good 
reminder and does away with any pos- 
sible error due to a much tried memory. 
Lacking an alarm clock, a pasteboard one 
with movable hands may serve the same 
purpose. 

The colander is indispensable in the 
canning operation for washing and 
draining the fruits and vegetables before 
canning. For blanching purposes, a wire- 
mesh basket or a cheese cloth loosely 
held is best. A good sized wide-mouthed 
funnel makes for greater ease, cleanliness 
and speed in filling the jars. 


use 


Have Equipment Ready Before 
Starting 


Although any jar in good condition 
may be used, the snap-top jar is pre- 
ferred by many canners. The covers of 
these are quickly and easily adjusted 
and are more sanitary than the screw top 
kind. If the bale is sprung so it does not 
“snap on” it may be sprung back by 
holding it in the hands, and pressing it 
down with both thumbs in the center. 
A canning fork which will lift out the 
cans and prevent burned hands is a big 
comfort. 

Because many housewives enter upon 
a canning season with some uncertainty, 
a few canning hints passed along may 
help solve a problem here or there. I 
like by far the best the cold-pack method 
of canning. It is easier, requiring the 
handling of the fruits or vegetables but 
once, takes less time, and the chance of 
spoilage is greatly minimized. 

In preparing the food for canning, only 
the best should be used. After it has been 
thoroughly washed, and blanched where 
needed, it is ready to go at once into the 
clean jars. 


Why You Blanch Some Things 


It is not necessary to blanch all vege- 
tables and fruits. In fact no soft fruits 
should ever be blanched. The purpose of 


this treatment, which consists of plunging 
the material into hot water, and boiling it 
for a few moments is to start the color, 





reduce the bulk, and loosen the skin. 
It also helps to remove some strong 
flavors or acids that are not always desir- 
able. 

Immediately after the material is 
taken from this boiling water bath it is 
plunged into a par of cold water for a 
moment. This will set the coloring 
matter, giving the food a good rich color, 
and hardening up the pulp. It is then 
ready to be put at once into clean jars. 
The packs should be loose so that the 
heat will penetrate easily to the center. 
Fill the can to about one-fourth inch 
from the top, add salt, water in case of 
vegetables or syrups for fruits, fasten 
the cover by the top bale, and the can 
is ready for the cooker. 

In preparing vegetables for canning, 
only as many as can be processed at one 
time should be gotten ready. While the 


first lot is cooking, additional ones may 
Especially is this true of 
Flat sour 


be prepared. 
greens, peas, beans and corn. 


Canning and Food Pointers for Summer Days 
Mrs. E. B. Terbush Gives Helpful Suggestions on the Proper Methods and Equipment 


4. Be sure of perfect seals and cool 
quickly after processing—Mars. E, B. 
TERBUSH. 


Summer Care of Babies 


(Continued from page 66) 


is perspiring, he is too hot. On the hottest 
days, his band and diaper are enough 
clothing. Be careful, however, of sudden 
changes in temperature. A cooling storm, 
a draft from an open door or an electric 
fan, a motor ride or a sudden change in 
the night, call for more clothes. All his 
clothes must be kept dry and clean. It is 
well to boil the diapers regularly during 
the summer. Sun them well and always 
keep in a covered pail after use. A serious 
form of diarrhea may be caused by diapers 
left exposed to flies. 

When baby seems very warm and rest- 
less, a warm (not hot) bath may be given 
in addition to the cleansing morning 














A N EXCELLENT soup mixture is made by filling a jar with different kinds of vegetables, 
beginning with peas and adding diced carrots, corn, celery and string beans cut in small 


pieces. 


A diced green pepper and one small onion may be added to give flavor. 


Can 


the mixture under 10 pounds of steam pressure for 50 minutes. Be especially careful 
in preparing peas, which should not be allowed to stand after removing from pods. 


loves to develop at this time, and if after 
a few weeks, we discover a slight sedi- 
ment at the bottom of the jars, and 
bubbles coming up, we will know what is 
wrong. If peas are shelled at night, left 
in a dish until the next morning, heat will 
be generated, and flat sour will frequently 
show up after canning. The flavor is not 
greatly changed, but such foods should 
not be eaten. Flat sour will also show 
itself by causing milk to curdle, when 
heated with the food. 

After the jars have been processed for 
the required time, they should be cooled 
as rapidly as possible guarding against 
drafts. To test the seal of the screw top 
jar after cooking, let it stand turned 
upside down for some time. If no small 
bubbles appear around the top, and no 
liquid runs out, the seal is safe. In the 
case of the snap top, a perfect seal is 
shown when the bale may be dropped 
down, and the can lifted by the cover. 
Now they are ready for labeling, and 
storing in a cool dark place. 


Keep Records of Canning 


I find that keeping a catalog of canned 
foods is interesting and helpful. It shows 
what has been canned, and how much of 
each food. At the end of the season, it is 
surprising how much garden produce has 
found its way into the cellar ready for 
winter and summer use. And there is no 
limit to the food that may be canned, 
from all sorts of soups or roasts to mush- 
rooms, salad combinations and drinks. 

Now for just a short review of the 
canning operation: 

1. See that all equipment—your canner, 
jars, rubbers, colander, funnel, etc., are 
tested and ready to begin the operation. 

2. Use only food that is fresh and in 
good condition. Prepare only as much 
as can be canned at one time. 

8. Prepare carefully, following rules 
for blanching and sterilizing. 





bath, which should be a regular routine. 
Frequently a wakeful night may be 
avoided by giving a warm sponge bath 
just before the evening feeding. 

Last, but equally important for the 
baby, is fresh air—fresh, cool, screened 
air all of the day and all of the night. 
If baby sleeps out on the porch or under 
the trees during the day, be sure there is a 
mosquito netting over his carriage or 
kiddy coop. One of the black ones is 
good and less trying to the eyes. Never 
allow baby to look up into the sun or 
against any glaring, sunny surface, such 
as a white wall. His body may have 
direct sunlight a little while each day, 
if it is not too hot, and he should be out 
in sunned air as much as possible. He 
does not need to take trips to get fresh 
air. Too much travel is not good for the 
baby in hot weather. If travelling is 
necessary, care should always be taken 
to protect him from dust and wind. 


Catch Sickness When it Starts 


All that I have said may not prevent 
your baby—may not have prevented you 
in your babyhood—from getting sick. 
In summer, sickness develops fast. The 
child, laughing and cooing, apparently 
well to-day, may lie drowsy, feverish, 
acutely ill to-morrow. Watch out for it! 
Don’t take chances, thinking he will be 
better text day. Childhood diseases, 
the least and worst of them, look alike to 
the untrained eye at the start. It custs 
to have a doctor, it is true, but it costs 
less to have him once to stop an illness 
than twice a day when it is too late. 
When in doubt, call a doctor. If you 
cannot get a doctor, take your baby to 
the nearest baby health station, hospital 
dispensary, or call a public health visiting 
nurse. Nearly every county in the Union 
and many towns have public health 
nurses. It is their business to help you 
keep your baby well. Call the visiting 








nurse for advice at any time. If she is ng 
listed in your telephone book under Boag 
of Health, District or Visiting Nurs 
Association, you can find out about he 
from the Town Health Officer at the Tow, 
Hall or from the State Department @ 
Health in your State Capitol. 


I am a nurse, not a doctor, but if them 


are any questions I can answer or any 
books on the care of babies during the 
summer that you would like to read, 
let me know. Your baby is the hope of 
the future. Upon his strength may de 
pend your own comfort and happiness ig 
old age. Surely we owe it to those who 
nursed us through our own babyhood te 
see that the present generation has 4 
goodly heritage. 





Oregon Pickle Recipe 


1 quart very small 1 quart very small 
white onions cucumbers 
2 quarts of string 3 quarts of grees 


beans tomatoes, | sliced 
1 head hard white and chopped very 
cauliflower, torn coarse 


into small pieces 
1 medium head of 

white cabbage, 

chopped coarse 

When all is ready, mix through it % 
cup salt and set away for 24 hours. Thea 
mix together 6 red peppers, chopped 
coarsely, 4 lbs. mustard, 2 lbs. allspice, 
2 Ibs. celery seed, 2 lbs. cloves, 1 cup 
sugar, 1 cup best ground mustard—after 
24 hours drain the chopped pickles and 
stir the spices and the chopped peppers, 
all together. Cover with good, pure cider 
vinegar and cover and set on stove to 
simmer till tender. Stir to avoid stick. 
ing.—Mars. J. W. Ray. 


Two Unusual Desserts 
Dessert Supreme 


OIL 1 can of candensed milk in the 

can for three hours, keeping the can 
covered with water. Set aside to cool, 
To serve, cut off top of can, slip contents 
on to a plate and cut in slices. Serve with 
fresh or canned fruit, or whipped cream. 
This makes a very rich dessert and will 
serve 6 to 8 people. 


Grape Fluff 
4 lb. marshmallow pint cream 
\4 cup grape juice 1 tablespoon pow- 


dered sugar 
Cut the marshmallow in small pieces 
and soak in the grape juice for 2 hours. 
Whip the cream stiff and beat it into the 
marshmallows with the sugar. Serve 
cold.— Mrs. Ery Camp. 


To Keep Silver Clean 


PREVENT silver from tarnishing and 
you'll save elbow grease cleaning it 
The new Jersey College of Agriculture 
suggests these precautions: 

Keep your kitchen well aired. Metals 
soon become coated in a stuffy kitchen. 

Never let rubber touch silver. 

Do not wrap silver in bleached paper oF 
cloth. f 

To remove egg stains, rub silver with 
salt before washing, and rinse in ammonia 
and water. ‘ 

If silver is scratched, rub with a piece 
of chamois dipped in oil. 


The Help One Another Corner 

HIS way of making “the best pit 

ever” is passed on to other A. 4 
readers by Jessie B. Acers: 


“Try putting about a cup of greef 


currants with pie plant. Add endugh t 
fill the crust using the sugar and thicket 
ing as for the pie plant alone. This 8*® 
delicious filling change.” 
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OW long do your children keep at the 

things they are doing? Do they 
siways finish what they start? Do they 
know how to concentrate? 

Business men tell us that the one great 
trouble with the young folks they employ 
is their lack of the habit of concentration; 
they cannot get results because they have 
pot learned to focus their attention. 

Teachers find the same difficulty. Of 
course, they do their best to correct the 
fault, but this is not easy because the 
trouble started during babyhood. 

Take the baby a year old, for example. 
Mother puts him on the floor and empties 
a whole box of playthings before him. 
What happens? The child grabs a fuzzy 
dog, turns it about in his hands once or 
twice and throws it down. Perhaps he 
stacks up two or three blocks and gives 
them a kick. Soon his resources are 
exhausted, and mother wonders why he 
can't content himself with his playthings. 

The fact is, he is in the position of an 
adult who has been attending too many 
entertainments in succession;,the program 
has proved too hectic for his nervous 
system. It is a case of too much happen- 
ing at once and, as a result, nothing is 
enjoyed fully. 


No Three-Ring Circuses 


Give the baby one thing at a time to 

y with and make that thing interesting. 

he has a dog, let him have a little 
blanket to wrap it in or a ring to slip on 
and off the dog’s neck for a collar. There 
should be some association between the 
toys. 

If he is playing with blocks, let him 
build a garage or a schoolhouse where 
brother goes to school or Daddy’s office, 
or even the cupboard where mother keeps 
the cookies : 

In any case, if the central theme of 
playtime is to be “dog,” insist that the 
child stick to the theme, or if “blocks,” 
then keep his mind on that subject. 

When Mary starts to color a picture in 
her drawing book, see that she finishes 
it before beginning another. If Bobbie 
decides to make a Noah’s Ark menagerie 
with his modelling clay, encourage him to 
finish it before he makes furniture for 
sister’s doll house. 

Yet, while doing this, we need not force 
monotony into playtime. By merely 
keeping an eye open mothers may guide 
the children in such a way that without 
friction they will form habits of concen- 
tration even in their playing. “Finish 
what you begin” is a slogan every child 
should learn and follow, for it is the hap- 
hazard young folks who were the scatter- 
brain children. 


What Mother Heard 
OTHER had been very ill indeed. 


Now she was on the happy road to 
recovery and while she must remain 
quietly in bed for some time the stir and 
bustle of the household were entertaining 
and—as it happened—instructive. 

She passed the otherwise tedious hours 
by following the familiar household ac- 
tivities by the various sounds and amused 
herself by her ability to discern whose 
step sounded on the walk, who closed the 
front door, who was setting the table for 
supper. 

Steps, steps, steps! When she was up 
and about why had she never noticed the 
ceaseless round? How she wished she 
might be down there helping with the 
work which she knew was so hard for 
them all. 

Jane had spent the morning ironing 
and now Linda was putting away the 
clean things—the length of the pantry 
with the towels, upstairs with the pile of 
starched aprons and housedresses. ‘‘ How 
about a clean towel?” father inquired and 
then his slower steps traversed the length 
of the pantry and back again across the 
kitchen. In the interval before sitting 
down at the table Jane came rather slowly 





upstairs for a fresh bungalow apron. 
Jane was ti and so was father. 
“‘What’s the sense,” mother suddenly 
wanted to know, “in keeping the towels 
at the end of that long pantry? Or the 
kitchen aprons upstairs?” 

Morning, and Linda rested and ener- 
getic, was making beds. Clip, clip went 
her endless quick steps. “Linda,” said 
mother, “when Nurse Hardy makes a 
bed she walks round it just once. Did 
you ever notice how she does it?” Yes, 
Linda had noticed and she’d try doing it 
that way. 

Mother began to jot down ideas in a 
little memoranda book. And when she 
was back down stairs she started cutting 
down those endless steps. 

“TI felt so useless just lying there while 
my family worked so hard,” she said. 
“But, after all, I doubt if I ever did more 
to help them than I did when I listened 
to the steps they took in doing their daily 
tasks!” —Atice MARGARET ASHTON. 


Left-Over Pickle Juice 


| ee always a question with every cook, 
as to what to do with her left-over 
pickle juice. The juices are so rich in 
sugars and spice, it is almost a waste to 
throw them away. You can use the 
juices to flavor meat, to thin a thick 
salad dressing, to ‘baste either a whole or 
a slice of ham, to flavor candy or baked 
beans, to change the color of your salad 
dressing, and to flavor cake fillings. A 


Teaching Children to Concentrate 


Suggestions for the Busy Housewife from Other Home Makers 


Take a piece of tin, 5 or 6 inches in 
diameter and fashion into a fan-shaped 
wheel, put this wheel on a blade and 
spindle. Now push a stake about 5 
or 6 feet long into the ground near a 
cucumber hill and put this little wind- 
mill on top. The wheel turns with the 
slightest breeze sending into the earth 
a strong vibration that a mole can feel 
for many feet around and Mr. Rodent 
loses no time in making his get-away! 

Since moles are sightless, they have 
to depend upon the sense’ of sound for 
protection and they have developed this 
to a wonderful degree. You can demon- 
strate this by walking over territory 
where those animals are burrowing. Upon 
your approach they are gone in a mo- 
ment and will not reappear for hours. 

I stick several of those windmill 


stakes in my cucumber patch and [| 
never have a hill damaged by moles.— | 


D. C. Ray. 


Do You Know That—? 
UBBING fingernails full of soap be- 


fore beginning to garden will prevent 
their becoming stained and discolored. 
* * * 

Have you ever soaked silverware or 
tarnished copper and brass articles over 
night in buttermilk to make them clean 
and bright? 

* * 

Throwing away the water from cooked 

rice, macaroni, or vegetables isn’t a state 








way! 
g q 1716 


Becoming to the stout woman is No. 2070, which has long lines to 


give a slender figure 


straight hanging lines. It cuts in stzes 36 38. 40 


17% yards contrasting. Price, 12c. 


New York City. 





Easy Styles for Amateur Seamstresses 


An apron designed to please the beginning housekeeper and the expert too 
is No. 1716, which is easy to make or launder or wear. 
three sizes, 36, 40 and 44 bust measure. Size 36 takes 214 yards 36-inch 
material. Price, 12c. 


Another simple style for amateur dressmakers is No. 2106, small brother's 
ploy suit, It may be used for better wear, too, by using nicer material. 
0. 2106 comes in sizes 3, 4, and 6 years, size § taki 
with 34 yard contrasting. 





Litile or no fitting is necessary because of its 
12, 44, $6 and 48 
inches bust measure. Size 36 takes 514 yards 1 40-inch material with 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers 
and sizes and send correct remittance in either stamps 
or coin (stamps are safer) and send to Pattern Depart- 
ment, AMERICAN AGricu.turist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 


10c brings you our helpful summer catalogue. 


he pattern comes in 


ng 154 yards material 


Price, 12c. 





Ask for it. 








teaspoonful may be substituted for lemon 
or vanilla, when baking. Beet juice or 
beet vinegar can be used to prepare small, 
thin slices of ham. Fill the frying pan 
with the sliced ham and pour over enough 
of the beet or pickle vinegar to cover it 
well. Let it boil hard till the meat is 
tender.—PAuLiInE CARMEN. 


To Scare Away Moles 


OLES are usually very destructive 
to cucumber hills. I keep those 
little rodents scared away by a very simple 
method. 
I have my son make a quantity of tiny 
windmills, the kind you have seen placed 
on top of poles about farmhouses. 


prison offense, but it is an offense against 
the family pocketbook and nutrition. 
* * £ 

A new edition of “Household Insects 
and Their Control” has been issued by 
the State college at Ithaca. Want a 
copy? Ask for H 134. 

** & 

Those 1095 dish-washings a year will be 
less monotonous if the sink is the right 
height and set so you get a glimpse of the 
out-of-doors. 

o..¢9 

Less sugar will be needed if sour 
fruits are first boiled only a short time 
with a good sized pinch of soda, and 
then this is drained off and fresh water 
put on them. 
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Send a$1- Saveas].% 


WONDER BAKING POWDER 
MAKES DELICIOUS CAKES 





(Special Offer) 
We are offering two Ibs. of WONDER 
BAKING POWDER and sufficient 
vanilla concentrate to make one half 
int of excellent vanilla extract for 
1.00 Post Paid. 
This is really two dollar value and after 
using you are not pleased with the re- 
sults money will becheerfully refunded. 


Send cash, check or money order. 


WONDER BAKING POWDER CO. 
361-371 Prospect St., Phillipsburg, N. J. 











“*THE ASTORIA” 





An Up-to-Date Bathroom $60 


One of a few SPECIAL PRICED sets, consisting of 
a 4, 4% or s’ iron enameled roll rim Bathtub, one 19” 
col rim enameled flat back Lavatory, one_syphon 
action wash down Water Closet with porcelain low 
down ‘tank. Oak post hinge seat. Faucets marked 
hot and cold. All nickel plated fittings. 

Send for Catalog 10 


WILLIAM KLENERT CO., Inc. 
137 East 43rd Street New York City 














AUTO ona ELECTRICAL 


BUSINESS 


EARN BIG MONEY 









WE TRAIN YOU 
to make $150 to $800 
and more a month in the 
automobile and electrical] 
business. Learn in a few weeks by actual 
work with tools and motors. Rahe trained 
men earn big pay in big jobs or start their 
own prosperous business. Write for free il- 
lustrated catalogand special iowtuition rate, 
Free R_ R. fare, and room and board offer, 
RAHE Auto & ELectricaL SCHOOL 

Dept. A. I. 
916 Forbes Street Pittsburgh, Pa, 


4 BETTER JOB-BETTER PAY” 





















Is Pure and Sweet 


Ideal for Children 











Time 





Sold. EARN BIG MO 

OR PREMIUMS. Order your 

, cards TO-DAY. Send no money. 
yY We trust you till goods are sold, 

: AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO, 
Box 19-Z Lancaster, Pa 





You can be quickly cured, if you 













Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering -.nd 
Stuttering, fy A ond yy = ts | al I 
eured mysell a r stamme: yrs. ° . gue 
5124 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. ithe St., Indianapolis. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
‘ Restores lor and 

f Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists 
4 Hiscox Chem. Works, Patchogue, N. Y. 


By ) 
PATENT. : 
waraOn 8. COURRM Capertee: oe om 











Booklet free. Highest 
references. Best results. 
Promptness assured 





When writing to Advertisers 
Be sure to say you saw it 
in American Agriculturist. 

















MILK PRICES 
HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 


ciation announces the following prices for 
milk in the 201-210 mile freight zone, for milk 
Here 3 per —_ Class 1 — a = 
id purposes, $1.86 per hun pounds; 
Class 2-A, used chiefly ‘as fluid cream, $1.70; 
Class 2-B, used chiefiy in the manufacture of 
plain condensed milk and ice-cream, $1.85; 
Class 2-C, used chiefly in the manufacture of 
soft cheeses, $1.85; Class 3, for milk used 
chiefly in the manufacture of whole-milk 
powder, evaporated whole milk and sweetened 
whole condensed milk, $1.55; Classes 4-A and 
4-B, based on butter and American cheese quo- 
tations in the New York market. 
Sheffield Producers 
Sheffield Farm Company Producers an- 
nounce that the price of 3 per cent. milk in the 
200-210 mile freight zone is $1.70. 
Non-Pool Cooperative 
Non-pool Assn. prices are: Class 1, fluid 
mak for city consumption, $1.86; Class 2, 
milk for cream, plain condensed and ice-cream, 
$1.70; Class 3-A, milk for evaporated, con- 
densed, etc., $1.60; Class 3-B, milk for fancy 
cheese, $1.45; Class 4, determined on butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
market. 
Interstate Producers 
Interstate Milk Producers’ Association (Phil- 
adelphia plan) receiving station prices, 3 per 
cent. milk, 201-210 mile zone, $2.19; 101-110 
mile zone, $2.29. 


BUTTER PRICES LOWER 


Last week's business closed up very dull and 
receivers had to carry over a lot of stock. 
This and lack of interest on the part-of buyers 
has had a considerable dampening effect on 

rices with the result that a lot of receipts 
~ been going into the “‘Chambersof Hope,” 
a market term for cold storage. Receivers 

refer to store rather than sell at a considerable 
loss. 

On Tuesday, the 22nd, prices were shaded at 
38\4c on 92 score butter, which had a stim- 
ulating effect on the market and buyers who 
needed stock for current use did not hesitate 
to fill up to capacity. At this point the buying 
trade took more active interest and speculators 
took hold. This activity continued on Wednes- 
day and prices recovered a half cent. Al- 
though trading was not quite as brisk toward 
the end of the week, nevertheless a fair amount 
of business was done and prices seemed to be 
holding quite general. Speculative buying 
is strong enough to keep the market fairly 
steady and until this is satisfied there is not 
much chance of any change in prices. Ad- 
vices indicate that the outlook for production 
in the near future is heavy. Storage holdings 
are beginning to reach figures that make the 
operators stop and think. 


CHEESE MARKET QUIET 


There is nothing exciting in the cheese 
market. There is considerable firmness on 
the higher grades of New York State flats. 
There are a good many defective lots coming 
in and these are bringing from 18 to 18}¢c. 
Good average run stuff meets a fairly good 
market at 19 to 19\4c. Fancy marks are 
bringing anywhere from 20 to 20°4c. A few 
pet marks of State flats are bringing as high 
as 21}4c, which seems to be the top. 


NEARBY EGGS IN LIGHT SUPPLY 


During the entire past week, the market 
has been clearing up very well on nearby eggs. 
In fact, during the week nearby whites have 
fallen off in supply to such an extent and the 

roportion of strictly high grade stuff is so 
fight that operators are having considerable 
difficulty in supplying the demand for really 
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fancy goods. As a result quotations are very 
wide and higher prices are being realized on 
fancy marks. Real good quality receipts are 
sharing in the improved price, but is 
little or no change on average lots. 


HEAVY SUPPLY OF LIVE BROILERS 


The extremely heavy receipts of broilers have 
had a dampening effect on prices. Arrivals 
continue to pile up and in order to effect clear- 
ance, prices have been shaded considerably. 
Real fancy colored broilers are bringing 35c, 
though most sales are 34c or below. Quota- 
tions on Leghorns are wide, due to the extreme 
variation in the quality of arrivals. Last week 
we were over on several of the express piers and 
conditions of receipts were far from good. A 
lot of shippers are sending in birds in small 
tight coops with the result that mortality is 

eavy. 

If a man is skilful enough to be able to dress 
broilers in a fancy manner it may pay him to 
market his stock in this fashion. Nearby 
dressed broilers are right now in rather light 
supply and are selling up to 40 cents a pound 
with a few extra pet + a from 2 to 4c higher. 
But the stock has got to be fancy, dry-picked 
and well iced. 


POTATO ARRIVALS HEAVY 


After we went to press last week, on the 19th, 
the potato market took a sudden drop, with 
the result, due to heavy arrivals, that Long 
Island growers stopped digging. Hucksters on 
the streets of New York were peddling out 
potatoes by the peck or whatever measure was 
desired at the rate of 25c for 12 pounds or 75c 
a bushel. At this rate you can imagine what 
prices farmers get. Asa result of the slow trade 
and the irregular market, the situation is much 
easier in spite of the fact that on some days the 
arrivals have been fairly light. Receipts are 
still coming in from the Virginia Eastern Short 
and Norfolk sections, North Carolina and 
Maryland. Prices from these sections vary 
all the way from $1 to 2.25 a barrel, depending 
on quality. New Jersey Cobblers are bringi 
from $1.50 to 2 per 150-pound sack, while 
Long Island’s range from $2 to 2.50. Only 
the very best marks are reaching the top 
figure and in view of the fact that supplies 
are increasing quite rapidly, it may be that we 
shall see a slight shading. 


HAY MARKET DULL 


There is a very dull and uninteresting tone 
about the hay market, for the very simple 
reason that there is an over-abundance of low 
grade hay in small bales on hand thai buyers 
are not interested in. There is practically no 
No. 1 hay to be had and if there were, it would 
move well, possibly above $31. Advices state 
that there is more !ow grade stuff coming which 
will only add to the congestion and weakness. 

During the past week a shipment of new 
hay was received in New York. It was in 
large bales, showing the effects of heating 
badly and contained quite a percentage of 
weeds. It graded around No. 3, and sales 
were reported at from $23 to $24. There is 
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bay on the market unions it is fancy’ quality 


GRAINS AND FEED 


According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed July 19: 

The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

ate ae one ae lee ey wae Coaeee ae aaene 
depending upon their i aye | oy epee me nlp 
handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
Sense bo as Nigh on 65 per ten above Cho wheleents pulses given 
in report, 


to within s $1.40. Wild trading marked the ad- 
vance. How Price was not maintained for the edge of 
the market turned downward. Reports continued to come 
from of heavy damage from rust. 
Boston Roch- 
ester 
Albany = Uties = 4 
No.2W. Osta... .71 72 -70 70 6 
No.3 W. Oats... 70 71 69 
No. 2 Yel. Corn. . 1.30 1.31! 1.29 1.28 1.2% 
No.3 Yel. Corn... 1.29 1.30 1.28 1.27 1.23 
Ground Osts.....50.00 50.60 49.60 49.30 47.90 
.W.Bran....31.50 32.10 31.10 30.80 29.40 
ard W. Bran...32.00 32.60 31.60 31.30 29.90 
Mids. .33.50 3410 33.10 3280 31.40 
Soft W. Mids....37.50 38.10 37.10 36.80 35.40 
Mids...... 37.00 37.60 36.60 3630 34.90 
Red Dog Flour ..42.50 43.10 4210 4180 40.40 
D. Brew Grains. .38.00 38.60 37. 37.30 35.90 
W. Hominy ..... 4.00 4.60 42.60 4230 40.90 
Yel. Hominy... .. 43.00 43.60 4260 4230 40.9 
orn Meal...... 50.00 50.60 49.60 49.30 47.90 
Gluten Feed... .. 43.75 4435 4335 43.05 41.65 
Gluten Meal... —$ 5 —— 
36°% Cot. S. Meal 46.50 47.20 4610 45.60 4440 
41% Cot. 8. Meal 50.00 50.70 49.60 49.10 47.90 
43% Cot. 8. Meal55.00 55.70 654.60 5410 52.90 
31% OP Oil Meal 47.00 47.60 46.60 46.30 44.90 
34% OP Oil Meal 48.00 48.60 47.60 47.30 45.90 
Beet Pulp....... 40.00 40.60 39.60 39.30 37.90 


Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
i basis. Ground oats $41; spri 


° OU, y 
$42.50; yellow hominy $41.25; corn meal $40; gluten feed 
$41.25; gluten meal $47.50; 31% old process oil meal $43.50; 
34% old process oil meal $45. 2 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany price 14 


cents on oats; $4 cents on corn; 10 cents on cottonseed 3 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


Up-Staters Visit Markets 
(Continued from page 71) 


From Jersey City we went back over 
to New York and visited the stores of 
Winfield H. Mapes at 176 Duane Street, 
receivers of aa eggs. Here the party 
spent a very interesting half-hour watch- 
ing the egg candlers at work examining 
recent arrivals of State eggs. Here it was 
we got an opportunity to see how quickly 
receivers detect inferior quality on the 
inside of the egg. These expert candlers 
handle hundreds of dozens of eggs a day 
and in the twinkling of an eye they can 
see just what is wrong with an egg. 
R. Q. Smith of Delaware County and I 
stood side by side with our eyes glued on 








sold on July 25: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 


New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, 
Other hennery whites, extras et 
Extra firsts... . + 


Firsts. . . _ : 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts. 
Hennery browns, extras... . 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras. 


Butter (cents per pound) 


Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score)...... 
State dairy (salted), finest 

Good to prime... . 


cS ee 
Timothy No. $..... 
Ti Sample 


F t clover mixed No. 1 
Alfalla, second cutting No.1 
Oat Straw No. 1.... 


po =. taney. heavy... 
Cc bickens colored iow. + 
Cc ~~ a 
Broilers, colored 

Broilers, legborns 








Quotations From Eastern Markets 
The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


New York Buffale Phila. 
see suoces 4 to 46 Ccececcce oseceses 
netbebeke 41 to 48 egecccece ecovceed 
CE 38 to 40 33 to 35 32 
sedancune 36 to 87 eecccces 29 

36 to 37 ee 

SeepaP secccbee «sds ve ccene 

37 to 44 esees i$ seeeses 

33 to 35 SEONGS ss cccccees 

3914 to 40 ae - os8 

36 to 40 40 
vecssese 39 to 40 sbdutaee 
setanewe 31 to 37 cocceses 

U.S. Grades OldGrade Standards 

$28 to 29 $20 to 21 25 to 26 

ea §« § adsesues 21 to 22 

a = =3)S—‘( re 606€~Cl 

SeaeeP 8 —ié eh Gwe 24 to 25 

—eaeee  seoscess * smedaass 

eeeae 0—0—téK wv cw 16 to 17 

23 to 24 21 to 22 23 to 25 

19 to 22 18 to 20 16 to 18 

eet *gerecas — _ cebone ‘a 

26 to 82 SUGGS sss enseses 

@ Wie secoseoce = cédedios 

@ -G> Ge cevascbe ~“Sacoodes 

TREE: “sicposate s”" Qitadee 

Mi” -Gcascack” ° "\caneaere 

S. Gar  eaceasee |... edhouses 
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the lamp of the candler and in one cag 
we stopped him and asked what was the 





matter with the egg that was put in 





seconds. He said, “It’s been sat on? 


and 
enoug 


poe broke it open. 
the egg had 


on the yolk were indications 
started to incubate, 


another occasion we saw little bubbles due 


to water in the egg. It was hard work 
get the party away from the egg stony 
and candlers, We also visited th 
Pacific Coast Producers store, which was 


next door to Mapes, and then we went 


around to the Phoenix Cheese Com 

on Greenwich Street, where we went 
through the coolers. (It was so cold we 
needed overcoats and several of the boys 


got a severe chill.) These freezers wen 


eld at a temperature of 20 degrees above 
zero. We par one of the men worki 
in the cooler how cold it was; he sai 
“Not. very, it’s warm now.” No om 
cared to hang around until it got cod, 
At the Phoenix Company’s plant we had 
an opportunity to see the automatic 
machinery that portions out and 
the small cream cheese, so common to the 
trade. Human hands do nothing with the 
cheese except to place the finished, wrapped 
es in wooden boxes. 2 

In the afternoon everybody piled on ta 
the buses and went over to Long Island 
City and visited the monster factory of 
the Sunshine Biscuit Company. Here 
again a great deal could be written about 
the wonders of a modern cracker and 
biscuit baking establishment. 

On Wednesday the party went to the 
Dairymen’s League offices on 42nd Street 
and then were rushed downtown under 
special police escort to WEAF. The 
boys were on hand at the broadcasting of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST market reports. 
It was the first time a number of them 
had ever been in a radio broadcasting 
studio. 

On Wednesday afternoon the party 
embarked on the “Colonel Clayton,” a 
small steamer, as guests of the Dairy- 
men’s League and enjoyed a sight-seeing 
trip around Manhattan Island, the 
greatest market in the world. The 
evening trip started at the offices of the 
Federated Fruit and Vegetable Growers. 
By midnight they started to tour the 
fruit and vegetable market, going to the 
Erie Railroad Pier on the North River, 
where cantaloups were coming in by the 
car-load. From there everybody pre 
ceeded to the Old Dominion Steamship 
Company’s pier on the North River to 
witness the arrival of fruits and vegetables 
from the South. New York and New 
Jersey fruits and vegetables were also 
examined on the Pennsylvania Rai 
Piers No. 28 and 29. 

By the time the boys got through with 
this trip they were a pretty tired lot 
their feet felt as though they had been 
walking through miles of plowed ground. 
They were pretty heavy. One thing & 
certain, those who have never made the 
trip before can’t help but realize and 
appreciate what an enormous 
New .York is. And they can’t help 
realize that New York is a discriminating 
market, wants quality and at the same 
time will pay for it. It is too bad more 
farmers do not get an opportunity to se 
this part of the city when they make & 
trip to the Metropolis. 


How Jones Cares for His Bull 
(Continued from page 73) 


insist that the bull be led to water daily. 
This gives daily handling and in warm 
weather he is handled twice. Thus his 
water supply is not lacking and it tends to 
keep him used to being handled.” 

Mr. Jones’s ideas on the care and han- 
dling of bulls sounded so good to us that 
we could not resist passing them on 
others to profit thereby. 

If more dairy-farmers and others as well 
would follow the methods of Mr. Jones, 
greater profits would result and less acer 
dents would take place. 
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ACK from the barns on the Robinson 
B farm the pasture inclined to a small 
stream, along the banks of which grew a 
few old, twisted, neglected apple trees. 
Across the creek, the ground rose again 
to the dairy barns on the Brown farm. 
Some distance downstream, the pouitry 
houses on the Jones’s farm were visible. 

Theold trees had yearssince been passed 
by as a source of fruit for human use and 
the few apples that had appeared this year 
had fallen to the ground, where they lay 
ynnoticed, except by small animals and by 
stray fowls from the nearby farms. 
Here, under the trees one sunny after- 
noon, three old hens met, quite by acci- 
dent—one from Jones’s, one from Brown’s 
and one from Robinson’s. A white 
leghorn of purest blood and teeming vigor, 
a white leghorn of blood not quite so pure 
but as vigorous as any, and a black hen 
of no purity of blood whatever and hardly 
more vitality. For the purpose of identi- 
fication we will call the old hens by the 
same names as their owners, who were, 
respectively, Jones, Brown and Robinson. 
They fell to talking, as old hens will— 


Some Have Them—Others Haven’t 


Said Robinson, pausing from the busi- 
ness of apple eating to scratch her 
head, “Seems as if the lice are uncom- 
monly thick this year.” To which re- 
plied Brown, “I don’ t notice it; ve only 
seen a very few.” And Jones agreed 
with, “I haven’t seen any.’ 

A little later Robinson again stopped to 
scratch, with the remark, “I’m getting 
pretty well tired out. Between scratch- 
ing for something to eat and scratching 
lice, I don’t get a minute’s rest all day.” 

Brown. and Jones raised their heads in 
surprise and Brown said, “But why do 
you have to scratch for something to eat? 


Doesn't your boss feed you?” 
Meals Come Into the Discussion 


“Oh, yes, he feeds me—sometimes— 
just corn, generally toward night, only 
often he forgets to.” 

Jones asked, “About those lice—don’t 
you have your house cleaned out often and 
sprayed to kill the things?” To which 
Robinson answered, “Yes, the house is 
cleaned out once a month or so, but this 
spray business—I never heard of it.” 

Brown shook her head. “Well! No 
wonder the lice bother you! And what a 
funny way to be fed—just corn and some- 
times not that.” 

With the way characteristic of the 
manner that one old hen uses in com- 
menting or commiserating on the ap- 
pearance of another, Jones cackled, “It 
certainly is telling on you. You look so 
scrawny and stunted and droopy. My! 
I'm worried about you. (Which she was 
not.) Just look at Brown and myself— 
big and plump and healthy—you ought 
to do something about it.’ 

“What can I do? All we old hens can 
do is just take the food and lodging that 


our boss gives us.” 


How Some Hens Get Back 


“Well, I know what r d do,” clucked 
Brown complacently; “I wouldn’t lay 
, eggs for him if he treated me like 

iy 


“I don't—not many—only fifty or 
sixty a year.” 
“Huh! Guess your boss don’t make 


much money from you,” remarked Jones, 

as she stretched her wings out in the sun. 

ow many of you hens does your boss 
keep? 

‘About a hundred, I guess,” replied 
binson, shaking the water from her 
ak after drinking in the brook. “But I 

don’t think he will keep many next year, 
cause I heard him say that ‘we hens 

don't pay.’ My, but that water is good, 

we don’ t find much around the barns.” 

“Say,” exclaimed Brown, “you cer- 

tainly got a funny boss; feeds you only 
corn, no water, don’t spray, don’t clean 
out your house. No wonder his hens 
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don’t pay. Where does he sell his eggs?” 
**Sells "em at the store.” 
“Why don’t he sell to a good egg dealer 
or send ’em away to a commission man, 


like my boss does?” asked Jones. 


Why Some Eggs Don’t Sell 


“Well, the dealer won’t buy from him, 
because so many eggs were rotten and 
then there were all sizes and colors. The 
boss only gathers the eggs once in a while 
and I guess he keeps them in the kitchen 
till he gets enough to sell.” 

“It certainly is strange,” Brown re- 
marked, preening her feathers. 

“What’s strange?” 

“The way men do things. Now look 
here,” and she straightened up. “‘Here’s 
your boss, Robinson. He keeps 100 of 
the likes of you and says they don’t 
pay. Here’s my boss, Mr. Brown—he 
keeps about 100, too, but he says we are 
a good paying side line, Here’s Jones’s 
boss, keeps three or four thousand hens 
and makes his whole living from them. 
Now your boss and mine, Robinson, 
both keep cows, both keep about the 
same number of hens and both have 
about the same kind of a hen house. My 
boss feeds us a good balanced ration, 
gives us plenty of fresh water, keeps our 
house clean and free from lice and 
generally looks after us in good shape. 
We are all alike—all white leghorns—not 
so high bred as the hens on the Jones's 
farm, maybe, but we lay anywhere from 
140 to 170 eggs a year, more, some of us 
and those of us that don’t lay are culled 
out pretty quick, you bet! Our boss 
gathers the eggs twice a day and keeps 
them in the cellar till he sells them and 
then he grades them and gets a good 
price. I know it'don’t cost my boss much 
more in labor and money to keep his 
hundred hens than it does yours and he 
makes between $100 and $200 a year 
from them, sometimes more.” 

“TI reckon Brown is right,” agreed 
Jones, who had listened carefully to this 
long speech. ‘Her boss takes care of his 
100 hens in about the same way mine 
does of the four thousand of us. I heard 
my boss telling a visitor the other day 
that ‘90 per cent. of making money from 
hens was in treating them right.’ He said 








The Pup: Well, | wounded him, 
anyhow!—Life. 











If Hens Could Talk 


The Cackle of Old Biddy Would Be Worth a Lot of Consideration 


that if you didn’t know how, that the 
agricultural colleges and extension ser- 
vices would give you all the information 
you wanted without cost. Say, Robinson, 
I wouldn’t like to have your boss. He 
must be a queer cuss. Has two successful 
poultrymen right near him and a whole 
world of information that he could get 
for the asking—and then keeps hens like 
he does. And I thought humans were 
called intelligent.” 

“IT repeat, it certainly is strange,” said 
Brown, as she started back to her home 
roost. 

“What is?” 

“The way some men do things.” 

To all of which I add that the cackle of 
old hens often carries a lesson that is 
well worth considering. 


Guard Against Limber-neck 
W. 


(pi many sections (due to carelessness 
or neglect on the poultryman’s part) 
limber-neck is by far the most fatal sum- 
mer disease known among poultry, 
though it can be easily eliminated if 
proper precautions are used. This disease, 
no doubt, is the cause of the death of 
more fowls and growing chicks in the 
months of July, August and September 
than all other poultry diseases combined. 
Limber-neck lurks in the fence corners, 
in the weed patches, around the house 
and barn, in the neglected and unexplored 
places, and its fatality is very great when 
we once give the matter serious thought. 
And yet, it is a disease that we may 
easily avert, for it does not creep in 
through the fence rails, nor the cracks 
in the poultry house. 


Caused by Decaying Carcasses 
Limber-neck is caused by the hens 


eating dead animal matter lying festering 
and decaying somewhere close around the 
premises where it has become infested 
with live worms or “maggots,” in which 
state it is a sure “‘death trap” to the fowl 
or chicken that finds it and pecks in it, 
because they will eat some of the decayed 
meat and maggots. And whether the 
maggots die or live after being consumed, 
the bird is almost certain to be affected 
inside of twelve hours by its unhallowed 
feast on things of the “‘dead,” and its 
nerve force becomes of a weakened nature 
almost instantly. The fowl seems to 
lose entire control of the muscles of the 
neck, which causes the head to droop with 
closed eyes. Its legs also become weak 
and wings of a droopy nature, and the 
fowl flounders helplessly on the ground, 
being only a helpless, .nerveless wreck. 
It is a case of paralysis. 

The power of locomotion is gone, and 
in addition the poison it has consumed 
seems to affect the skin, and its feathers 
may be pulled out easily as if it had died 
at the hands of an executioner and had 
been scalded in the customary way. The 
fowl weakens at a rapid rate, death often 
occurring in twenty-four hours or less. 
After a fowl once catches this dreaded 
disease, not one in fifty will recover. 


Prevention the Only Safeguard 
is the only safeguard; 


H. Harrison 


> 


“Prevention ” 
that is, - revention against it is the only 
cure. e have saved hundreds—yes, 
and probably thousands of grown fowls 
and chickens from limber-neck disease 
by simply keeping the premises or sur- 
roundings clear of dead animal material. 
Burn or bury deeply all dead fowls and 
other animals that die on the farm. This 
is the one preventive and cure, and this 
is about all there is to it. Limber-neck 
is not really a disease, properly speaking 
it is simply the “dead sure” effect of an 
immediate cause, and if the cause is not 
there the effect will not follow. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin 1337, the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture has the following 
to say about Limber-neck: 





SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 
Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 








Pullets of Quality at Moderate Prices 


wks. 8 wks. 10 wks. 3 Mo. 4 Mo. 
Rocks and Reds.. . 5 ihe $1.25 $1.50 $1.7 $2.00 
Eng. Barron Whites 
Sheppard Strain }60c 85 $1.00 $1.25 


Anconas........ 


also offering Matured hess pool bresders $150 eaake 
atu ens, ers $1.50 each, 
$1.25 each for 25; $1.00 each for 50. 


Order from this ad or write to-day. 
FAIRVIEW POULTRY FARM ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


oe = 
Super-Quality July Chicks 
HATCHES JULY 298, — . & ve ong 19 

Strickler’s Tanere 

ENGLISH S.C. WHITE LECHORNS 
Pens headed by Tancred 285 line cock- 
erels and Lady Storrs 271-egg line cocks and 
cockerels, mated to hens bred for extra 
peeve ee A yoo PRICES: $8.00 per 

); $75. ~3 


J r 1000 by Spe- 
clal Delivery Parcel Post. Prepaid. 1 live delivery 
guaranteed. 10% books order. 


LEONARD F. STRICKLER 

















SHERIDAN, PA. 


BABY CHICKS 








BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS... .$9 per 100, 
RHODE ISLAND REDS........ $10 per 100. 
8. C,. WHITE LEGHORNS. $7 per 100 


Prompt Shipment Live Delivery Guaranteed 
NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY 
Box 102 BELLEFONTE, PENNA. 


FREE RANGE STOCK 


Mixed Stock .... $7 per 100 
S.C. W. Leghorns $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks. ... $9 per 100 


Postage Paid. Live Arrival 
Guaranteed. 


JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHFIELD, PA. 
LONG'S GUARANTEED CHICKS 


Rocks, $8 per 100; Wyandottes, $11 per 
100; Leghorns, $7 per 100; Mixed, 
































36 «per 100. Reductions on large 
amounts. Good, lively, Free Range 
CHICKS, carefully selected. Delivery 
guaranteed. 
Catalog 
LONG’S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
R. D. ~o Mgr., Box 12, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 
Order from this Ad. 
ay | and Amerie, 100, $7 | 8. C. W. horns, 100, $8 
S.C. B. Rocks. ....100, $10 | 8. C. R. £. Reds... 100; $10 
ae arvival guaranteed. Delivery free. 
TROUP BROS.. R. D. No.3, MILLERSTOWN, PA. 
that are hatched 
BABY CHICKS, §::33,32%3 
9 Rocks 15¢, Buff 
Rocks 17c, Reds 16c, 8. C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns 13c, Mixed 10c. Prepaid 100% live deliy- 
ery guaranteed to your door. For quick service 
order direct from this ad. or write for circular. 
J. W. KIRK, Box 55, McAlisterville, Pa. 
BABY CHIX From heavy laying free e floc’ - 
8. C. White Leghorns, 100, $7; 8. 
Brown Leghorns, 100, Barred Rocks, 100, $9; 8. & 
Spec I . 100, $10; Broilers or Mixed Chix, 100, $6.50 
ial prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100% prepaid safe 
aloes guaranteed. Address 
J. N. NACE, Box 30, RICHFIELD, PA. 





TE are NOW booking orders for 12 weeks’ old 
White Leghorn Pullets. All Pullets farm 
raised, milk fed, hatched from extra peer ae 

icks 





ing strain. 500 yearling hens for sale. 

and Duceing, of | at neem prices 

IDYLDELL Wolcott, New York 

7 

BABY CHICKS —Po"siRotetn te: Bt Roos 
10¢; a iaginorns Se Mined 

7c; 100% live delivery guaranteed : poakoae id. Reduced on 

500 lot . Order from ad or write for free ct 

F. B, LEISTER, Box 49, DcAererritie, Pa. 





‘om of several diseases, among which are 
ioe ism and ptomain poisoning, which are 
characterized by a paralysis of the muscles of the 
neck, which makes it impossible for the bird to 
raise its head from the ground. This condition is 
due to the absorption from the crop or intestines 
of poisons which act upon the nervous system and 
cause paralysis. It is generally associated with 
the eating of & spotled feed or putrid meat in which 
certain poison-producing organisms are growing 
or of fly maggots which have bred on such 
Treat.—The best treatment is to give a full dose 
rgative medicine, that is, one-half teaspoon 
of leiore salt, or three or four teaspoons of gastor 
of for a grown fowl. Unless treatment can be 
given very soon there is little hope of saving the 
bird. Spoiled canned goods should not be fed to 
chickens. Carcasses of fowls or other animals 





The condition known as limber-neck is a 


burned or buried deep as soon as found. 


$1.50 


This catalogue in! 
your home means’ 


money saved 
Mail the coupon below 


OW 





One Copy Is Yours—Free 


One copy of this new 728-page Fall and 
Winter catalogue is ready for you. It costs 
you absolutely nothing. Asking for it puts 
you under no obligation. 

You need only fill in and return the 
coupon. We will send the catalogue free. 

We want you to find out how valuable 
this book will be to you. We want you to 
learn how much it will save you and your 
family. 


Our Force of Merchandise Experts 
and $50,000,000 Cash Produced 
Thousands of Bargains 
Every buyer of ours is a merchandise expert. 
He knows quality and how to get it. He 


knows value and where to get it. 
He is free to go anywhere—in America 


or in Europe — anywhere to get the best 
goods for our customers at the lowest prices. 
Millions in cash are available. And his first 
consideration is — get the quality our cus- 
tomers want and get it at prices that give 
our customers most for their money. 


500,000 New Customers 
Won Bv Our Big Values Last Year 


500,000 more people bought from Ward’s 
last year than ever before. In three years 
our customers have doubled their total pur- 
chases from Ward’s! Why? Because 
Ward’s prices brought them a saving. 
Because they got rhore in actual value. We 
never sacrifice quality to make a low price. 
We offer no price baits. We sell only the 
kind of goods that stand inspection and use. 


Your Order Shipped Within 24 Hours 


With a saving, with your satisfaction guar- 
anteed, with the quality of everything you 
buy backed by a fifty-two year old reputa- 
tion for selling honest goods—with these 
advantages you are also assured prompt 
servicé. Most of our orders are shipped 
within 24 hours, nearly all in 48 hours. 

So use the coupon. Get the new catalogue. 
Investigate. Find out if it pays you to con- 
tinue buying from habit alone. Compare 
prices on everything for the Farm, the Home 
and the Family. See for yourself the saving 
that may as well be yours. 


To MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. Dept. 80-H 
Chicago, KansasCity, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., 
Oakland, Cal. Fe. Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 


i 
! 
1 
| 
' Please mail me my free copy of Montgomery Ward's 
; complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 4 
| 
i 
] 
. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. | 


_ The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


St. Paul 








